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FT E R the ſhort, but, *tis 
hoped, accurate and impartial hif- 
4 tory, which we have given of 
the rebellion, inthe concluſion of 
the laſt volume, it may not be 
improper to take a retroſpective view of 
ſome proceedings in 13 which, that 
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we might not interrupt our account of mili- 
tary. tranſactions, we were then obliged to 
omit. . . +} 4.2 $16 
_ On the fourteenth day of January, his 
majeſty. made a ſpeech to both houſes, in 
which be told them, that the election of an 
emperor, which he had very zealouſly pro- 
moted, was an event of great importance, 
not only to the houſe of Aultria, but to the 
| liberties of Europe in general: that he had, 
during the — of the laſt year, exerted 
his utmoſt endeavours to effect an accommo+ 
dation between the empreſs, the king of Po- 
lard, and the king of Pruſſia; and had laid 
a proper foundation for it, by the conven» 
tion made between him and his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſly: that this great work being at length 
accompliſhed, under his mediation, , by 
the treaty concluded at Dreſden, the in- 
terior tranquillity of Germany among the 
- Princes of the empire was how reſtored; - 
that his next care had been to improve this 
accommodation to the beſt advantage, by pro- 
curing an immediate ſuccour to be ſent into. 
Italy, and ſuch a ſtrength for the defence of 
the United. Provinces, as mightpreſerve that 
republic, the ancient and natural ally of this 
kingdom, and one great ſupport of the 
Proteſtant cauſe, from the deftrugion with 
which it was threatened; as well as to ob- 
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tain a ſaſe and honourable” peace: that the 
States General had ſolicited him, with the 

moſt earneſt importunities, to give them af- 
- fiftance in this critical conjonQure : that the 
imminent danger, to which they were ex- 
poſed, and which ſo nearly affected the ſaſe- 
ty of Great-Britain, as well as the very ex- 
- Mence” of the Dutch republic, demanded 
the moſt ſerious attention; the rather, as 
the intereſts of the two nations were ſo unit- 
ed, that' whatſoever brought ruin upon one, 
muſt, of courſe, be atteaded with the moſt 
fatal conſequences' to the other: that theſe 
reaſons had induced him to aſſure the ſlates, 
that he would, to the utmoſt of his power, 
and” according to the circumſtances of his 
own dominjons, co-operate with them, in 
_ oppoſing the farther progreſs of their com- 
mon enemies in the Netherlands, and in 
procuring a proper ſecurity for the republic 
againſt the ambitious and NeftruQive deſigns 
of France: that the great advantages, 


which his ſubjects had received from their 


naval ſtrength, in protecting their commerce, 
and interrupting and diſtreſſing that of their 
enemies, had Joon happily experienced by 
the former and ſeverely felt by the latter; 
and he was therefore determined to be par- 
ticularly attentive to this important ſervice, 
and to haye ſuch a fleet at ſea early in the 
. 1 A 3 ſpring 
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{pring as might be ſufficient to defend his 
duominions, and to annoy thoſe of his ene - 
mies. + | E AE: 
This ſpeech was anſwered by affetionatse 
addreſſes from both houſes of parliaments 
bur the ſame unanimity prevailed not in the 
cabinet. The miniftry were divided with 
1 to the ſhare which Britain ought to 
e in the war upon the continent. The 
Dutch, either being, or pretending to be, ſen- 
fible of the impradence,-of the conduct, 
which bad been hitherto obſerved, had ſent 
count Boetſelaex to London, in order to pro- 
ſe, that if the Engliſh would engage te 
nd by the republic, ſhe would enter into 
the war with the utmoſt cordiality, - 
This was a point, about which the Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry were by no means agreed. The 
earl of Granville recommended the imme- 
diate acceptance of the offer of the Dutch ; 
bat the reſt of the miniſters were of a ve 
different opinion. They thought, that the 
behaviour of the ſtates was far from promiſ- 
ing a hearty concurrence in the war. They 
ſaw, that the French ſhips, which commo- 
dore Barnet had taken in the Eaſt-Indies, 
and had fold to the Dutch at Batavia, had, 
upon their arrival at Amſterdam, been tame- 
ly delivered up to the enemy. They ob- 
ſerved, that the ſtates. had agreed not only 
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to the ĩnactivity, but even to the recall, of the 
auxiliaries, which they had ſent into Bri. 
tainz a circumſtance, that was juſtly conſi- 
dered as a groſs breach of faith, as well as 
an inſult upon the underſtanding of the En- 
glih. They knew, that the Dutch were, 
at that very time, treating at the court of 
Verſailles, and ſoliciting, as a great favour, a 
treaty of neutrality. And they alledged, 
that the ſtates had hitherto been extremely 
deficient in the quotas they had furniſhed ; 
and that their beſt troops had been reſtrain- 
ed from acting by the moſt ſhameful capitu- 
- lations. | | 
Some of the Dutch patriots, indeed, diſ- 
approved of their 3 conduct, 
and endeavoured, if poſſible, to perſuade 
the ſtates to embrace more vigourous and 
wited meaſures, They, propoſed, that 
r army ſhould be encreaſed with an ad- 
ditional y of thirty thouſand men, 
and that the command ſhould be beftow- 
ed upon the prince of Orange. In this, 
however, they failed of ſucceſs. The ad- 
ditional troops were never raiſed, and the 
command was offered to prince Waldec, a 
N . a 
The prince acce of the proffer- 
ed honour; but, the better to ts the 


expectations of his maſters, he defired 
-A. d do 
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to be put at the head of one Hundred and 
nine thouſand men. His plan'for this pur- 
poſe being delivered to the States<general, 
they tranimitted it to Boeticlaer and Hopp, 
their miniſters at London, here it was referred 
to the con ſideration of the Engliſh mini ry. 
In conſequence of this application, the 
lord Harrington ſent a letter to the two 
Dutch envoys, repreſenting, that as the re- 
venues of England had ſuffered great preju- 
dice, as well from the rebellion which had 
= broke out in the kingdom, as from the ap- 
nſions of an invaſion from France, his 
majeſty found it impoſſible to rajſe money 
for the war with ſo much facility as he had 
hitherto done: that the ſecurity of the Ne- 
therlands was to them a domeſtic confiderati- 
on, but was only a oreign, though indeed an 
important one, to England: that the States» 
general, by decBning, as they had hitherto 
done, to declare war againſt France, had 
kept their commerce entire, and therefore it 
was to be ſuppoſed, that their revenues were 
in good order: that the very reaſons, which 
they urged to proye their danger from the de- 
figns of the Frenck, ought to induce them 
to exert themſelves with double yigour dur- 
ing the approaching campaign ; and wor + 
they could not expect, that his majeſty 


ſhould make the ſame reſolute efforts, M7 


- . 
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he had employed in the courſe of the laſt 
year,” they might yet be aſſured, that he 
_ would - readily co-operate with them, as far 
2s the fiate* of his affairs would admit, in 
oppoſing the defigns- of the enemy: that 
his majeſty approved of prince Waldec's 
plan, and, in order the more effeQually to 
carry it into execution propoſed, that forty 
thouſand. Duich, thirty thouſand Auſtrians, 
excluſive of the garriſon of 8 
eight thouſand Hanoverians, ten thou and | 
Saxons, ſhould be taken into the joint pay 

of his majeſty and the Rflates, agreeable to 
the treaty of Warſaw :- that theſe troops, 
wich thirty thouſand Heſſians, who, as ſoon 
as the rebellion in Britain was ſuppreſſed, 
were to return to the continent, ſhould aſ- 
ſemble in the Netherlauds; and that the 
States: General might, if they pleaſed; pro- 
ceed immediately to the execution of an a- 
greement, to beentered into for the foregoing 
purpoſes between the empreſs queen, the 
States-general, and his Britannic majeſly : 
that his majeſty, not being then in a con- 
dition to contribute to the defence of the 
empire, muſt leave that taſk to the court of 
Vienna, and to the princes and circles of 
Germany; and that the treaty of Worms, 
he had reaſon to believe, would now be 
fulfilled by the empreſs queen, and mw af. 
1 | Airs 
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fairs of Italy, by that means, regulated: that 
his majeſty, for his part, was diſpoſed to 
adhere to his engagements : that he-doubt- 
ed not, that, as the object of the war in 
Flanders was no longer confined to the 
aſſiſtance of her Hungarian majeſty, but 
extended to the independence, and to the 
very exiſtence of the republic itſelf, which had 
been treated by France with the moſt inſo- 
lent and indecent menaces, the States would 

ready to exert their utmoſt power by aug - 
menting their forces both by ſea and land: 
and that, now that the caſe was become fo 
directly their own, and they had thought” .. 
it neceſſary to ſolicit the aid of his majeſty, 
they would no longer heſitate to put them- 
ſelves upon the ſame ſooting with the 
Britiſh nation, by declaring war againſt 
France. 


"This lettar was alike diſagreeable do tine 


of the Britiſh miniſtry, who expected, by 
plunging the nation without reſerve into the. 
war, to acquire a complete aſcendant in 
bis majeſty's councils ; and to thoſe members 
of the States-General, who had flattered 
themſelves with the hopes of a more favour- 
able anſwer. | 8 os 
The States, in their reply, paid à few 
compliments to his majeſty ; but they com- 
plained heavily of the bad Rate of their 
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Anances, and of their utter inability to per- 
form what was demanded of them: and, tho 
they agreed to augment their 1 to forty 
thouſand men, they yet refuſed to emit an 
declaration of war, the reaſons again 
which, they alledged, were much ſtronger 
now than at any former period, 
Notwithſtanding this daſtardly and irre- 
folute conduct of the Dutch, ſome of the 
Britiſh miniſtry were keen for accepting 
their offer, and even for eaſing them, in 
compliance with their requeſt, of part of the 
burden, which they had undertaken to bear. 
This, however, was a meaſure, to which 
the reſt of the miniſters were ſo extremely 
averſe, that, rather than agree to it, they 
unanimouſly reſolved to reſign their places; 
this reſolution was immediately put in exe- 
cution by the duke of Newcaſtle and the 
earl of Harrington, ſecretaries of ſtate ; 
by Mr. Pelham, firſt lord of the treaſury, 
and chancellor of the exchequer ; by the 
earl of Pembroke, groom of the ſtole ; and 
by Mr. Grenville and Mr. Legg, lords of 
the admiralty. The lord chancellor, the 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, and other great 
officers, were reparing to follow their 
example; and it was with difficulty the 
were prevailed upon to wait a ſhort time, till 


his majeſty*s pleaſure ſhould be known. 


The 
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The earl of Granville had accepted the 
office of principal ſecretary of ſtate ; but 
finding himſelf unable to withſland the 
powerful oppoſfitior-that was formed againſt 
im, and conſcious that he ſnould not have 
Intereſt to raiſe the ſupplies which the go- 
vernment wanted, he readily quitted ſo dan- 
ous a flation. | n 
The ſeals were re- delivered to the duke 
of Newcaſtle and the earl of Harrington: 
Mr. Pelham, and all the reſt, Who bad re- 
figned, were re · inſtated in their reſpective 
employments; and poſts were beſtowed up- 
on ſeveral individuals Who had never before 
been in the ſervice of the government. 
Amongſt others, William Pitt, Ela; was ap- 
pointed vice-treaſurer of Ireland, and ſoon 
promoted to the place of paymaſter general 
of the forces; at. the ſame time the king 
declared him a privy counſellor. : 
The quiet * the miniftry being thus re- 
eſtabliſhed, the parliament granted the im- 
menſe ſupplies that have already been men- 
tioned, agreeable to the meſſage which his 
majeſty ſent to the commons, concerning 
the rebellion. With regard to the proceedings 
of this ſeſſion they were ſo unanimous, that 
they ſcarce produced a debate, and there- 
Fore are beſt we by the titles of the acts 
that were paſſed. By one of theſe, the * 
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of twenty-five thoufand pounds a. year was 
added to the revenue of his royal highneſs, 
the duke of Cumberland, for his gallant 


behaviour in ſupprefſing the rebellion, and 


the thanks of both houſes were voted him 
upon his gaining the battle of Culloden. 

By another the government was impower- 
ed ro ſummon all ſuſpected perſons in Scot- 
land to appear at Edinburgh, or where- - 
ever it ſhould be judged expedient, avd ob- 
lige them to find ſureties for their peaceable 
deportment. By a third, the earl of Kellie, 
the viſcount Strathallan, tbe lord Pitſligo, 


_ "and ſeveral other Scottiſh noblemen and 


gentlemen, were declared attainted, unlefs 
they furrendered themſelves to a juſtice of 
the peace before the twelfth day of july 
1746. By a fourth, the exerciſe of the 
epiſcopal religion was prohibited in Scot- 
land, except by ſuch minifters or paſtors as 
qualißed themfelyes according to law, by 
taking the oaths to the government; an 
act, Which was deemed the more neceſſary, 
as moſt of the Epiſcopalians in that king- 
dom was profeſſed Jacobites. e 
A fifth act was paſſed for effectually diſ- 
arming the Higblands of Scotland, and 
preſerving the peace of that part of the 
country; for reſtraining the uſe of the High- 
land drefs, which was ſupported to keep up 
EEC ARIA. OE OY” Ly 
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party diſtinctions; for indemnifying ſuch 
perſons as had aQed in defence of his ma- 
jeſty's perſon and goverament, during the 
continuance of the unnatural rebellion ; aad 
for obliging the maſters and teachers of 
private ſchools in Scotland to take the oaths 
to his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, . 
_ * Notwithſtanding the facility, with which 
the rebellion in Britain had been ſuppreſſed, 
the attempt was productive of the molt fatal 
conſequences to the intereſt of the common 
cauſe, by occaſioning ſuch a large draught 
of Britiſh troops from the Netherlands. The 
French did not fail to avail themſelves 
of ſo favourable an opportunity; and the 
advantages they gained were ſo confide- 
rable as encouraged them to form one of 


the boldeft, but moſt abſurd ſchemes, that 


can well be imagined. This was no other 
than to prevail with Van Hoey, the Dutch 
miniſter at Paris, to tranſmit to the Engliſh 
miniſtry a letter, intended to deter them 
from bringing the rebel priſoners to puniſh- 
ment. 

The French king, it muſt be owned, had 


no great inclination, for ſuch a project; but 


being ſtimulated, and even reproached, b 
Tencin and his clergy, he was at laſt in- 
duced to order his miniſter, d' Argengon, to 


write a letter to Van Hoey, in fayour of the 


Britiſh 
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Breiti rebels. In this letter, the ties of 
conſanguinity between him and the Pre- 
tende were mentioned and acknowledged: 
great encomiems were made upon prince 
Ward, as be. was there fliled : and an in- 
folent caution was given to his Britannic 


majeſty, not to proceed with too much ſe- 


verity againſt the rebels, leſt ſuch a conduct 
ſhould be attended with dangerous effects. 
It is with this view, Sir,” continued 
&Argencon, **. that the king ordered me 
© to defire your excellency to write to the 


“ Eggli miniſtry, and to. repreſent to 


« them, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the in- 
«© conveniencies that muſt infallibly reſult 
% from any violent proceedings againſt 
prince Edward. 'The right of nations, 
* and the particular intereſt which his ma- 
«+ jeſty takes in the welfare of that prince, 
« are motives that will probably make ſome 
„ impreſſion upon the court of London. 
His majeſty hopes to find none but noble 
and generous proceedings from the kin 
„of England and the Engliſh nation, an 


« flattcrs himſelf that all thoſe, who were 


„ lately concerned in the intereſt of the 
& hovſe of Stuart, will have reaſon to extol 
*« the generoſity and clemency of his Bri- 
* tannic majeſty. But if, contrary to all 
« expectation, any attempt ſhould be made 
N ans «« either 
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* either upon the liberty of prince Edward» 
«© or the lives of his friends and partizans» 
it is eaſy to foreſee that a ſpirit of ani- 
«. moſity and fury might prove one dread- 
* ful conſequence of ſuch rigour ; aud 
that many innocent people, before the end 
of the war, might Fall victims to a vio- 
_ & Jence,- which could only aggravate the 
„% evil, and certainly would ſet no g 

« example to Europe,” * | 
Had Van Hoey acted with that caution 
and circumſpection, which became his cha- 
racter and ſtation, he would have entirely 
ſuppreſſed this letter; but his vanity and 
weakneſs, and above all his declared attach» 
ment to the Freoch court, would not allow 
him to purſue ſuch a prudent conduct. He 
immediately tranſmitted it to the duke 
of Newcaſtle, together with a letter of his 
own,” in which he took upon him to en- 
force the ſame topics. | | 
The duke laid the letter before his ma- 
jeſty, who, conceiving it to be contrary to 
the honour and dignicy of his crown, forbid 
any anſwer to be returned to d'Argengon.. 
The duke, however, wrote to Van Hoey 
to the following effect: You know, Sir, 
ſaid he, and fo do the French miniſters, 
„% with what a ſcrupulous exactneſe his ma- 
«© Jeſty has, on his part, executed the cartel 
ann 5 9 46 agreed 
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« agreed on between him and the moſt 
„ Chriſtian king in its utmoſt extent, even 
« to the releaſing on their parole, all the 
„ officers in the French ſervice, who were 
% made priſoners within the limits of theſe 
% kingdoms; and who were not his majeſty's 
«« natural born ſubjects; although the ſer« 
«+ vice in which they were then employed, 
„ might very juſtly have excuſed bim trom - 
% jt, It is impoſſible, after this, to doubt of 


« his majeſty's fincere defire to do every 


„ thing, which the law of nations can res 
«« quire between powers engaged in war 
„ with each other, even beyond what is 
„ uivally. practiſed. But, as to what re. 
* lates to his majeſty's own ſubjeQs, nei. 
4 ther the law of nations, the cartels, nor 
ae the practice or example of any country, 
% authorize. any foreign power at war with 
% his majeſly to intrude themſelves, or to 
% make any demand from his majeſty on 
« that head. The moſt Chrifiian king 
„ knows too well bimſelf the right inherent 
in every ſovereign, to imagine that his 
„ majefly. can think atherwiſe. I cannot. 
*<, conceal from your excellency bis majeſly's: 
«+ ſurprize to. ſee, that the ambaſſador of a 
+ power, ſo firjaly united with. him, and 
o effentially intereſted in every thing, 
< that concerns the honour and ſecurity of 
Sr B 3 « his 
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% his maj ons and government, 
„ could cha imſelf with — | 
% to his majeily ſo -unheard of a demand. 
% And I am very ſorry, Sir, to be obliged 
** to acquaint you, that his majeſty could 
% not avoid complaining of it to their 
« High Mightineſſes, the States-general, 
« your maſters.” _— 
- Accordingly Mr. Trevor, the Britiſh mi- 
niſter at the Hague, preſented a very ſharp 
remonſtrance againſt Van Hoey's conduct, 
Which he affirmed to be equally anjuftifi- 
able and unprecedented. At the ſame time, 
informed their High Mightineſſ-s, that 
his majeſty had commanded him to demand 
of them ſuch a public and diftinguiſhed . 
ſatisfaction, as might, in ſome meaſure, 
be proportionable to the ſcandal, which this 
eding had given to every friend to the 
Honour, liberty, and religion of the two 
powers. In conſequence” of this repreſen- 
tation, Van Hoey was ſeverely reprimanded 
by his maſters, and ordered to write a ſub- 
miſſive letter to the duke of Newcaſtle, 
aſking pardon for his behaviour; an injunc- 
tion with which that gentleman was obliged 
to comply. . re eee 
- The Britiſh miniſters were too magnani- 
mous to make the rebels ſuffer for Van 
Hoey's imprudence ; but — ab- 
«| Head 2 ute 
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folate neceſſity for ſome examples of juſtice, 
Bills of indictment for high treaſon, were 
found by the county of Surry againſt the 
earis of Kijmarnock and Cromartie, and 
the lord Balmerino. Theſe noblemen were 
tried by their 2 in Wellminſter- Hall. 
the lord chancellor preſiding as lord high 
fleward on the occaſion, 

The two earls confeſſed their crime, 
and, in pathetic {peeches, recommended them- 
ſelves to his majeſty's mercy. Lord Bal- 
merino pleaded not guilty : he denied his 
having been at Carliſle at the time men- 
tioned in the indiament ; but this exception 
was over-ruled ; then he moved a point of 
law in arreſt of judgment, and was allowed 
to be heard by his council. Being told, 
however, that this plea was „ ſri- 
volous, he thought proper to acquieſce; 


and ſentence of death was paſſed upon him 


and bis two aſſociates, Cromartie's life 
was ſpared; but the other two were be- 
* in the month of Auguſt, on Tower 

1. | 

Kilmarnock was a nobleman of fine per- 
ſonal accompliihments ; he had been edu- 
cated in Revolution principles, and engaged 
in the tebellion, partly from the deſperate | 
fitaation of his fortune, partly from reſent- 
ment to the goverameut, on account of his 


being 
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being deprived of a penſion, which he had | 


for ſome time enjoyed. He was attended tothe 
ſcaffold by Dr. Foſter, the famous diſſent- 
ing preacher, and by a clergyman of the 


church of England, to whom he was nearly . 
related. Foſter's enemies pretended, that he 


had all along flattered his lordſhip with the 
hopes of a pardon, provided he kept up his 
ſhew of penitence to the laſt, This calum- 


ny, for it was probably no other, received 


ſome countenance by Kilmarnock's raifing 
his head after it was laid .upon the block, 
and looking round among the ſpectators. 
He died, however, with decency and com- 
poſure. f 


Balmerino's behaviour, on this ſolemn 
occaſion, though very different from that of 


Kilmarnock, was far from ſach as his ene-. 


mies reported. He would, it is well known, 
could he have obtained it, have accepted 


of a pardon from the crown; bat finding 


all his 2 arng ineffectual, he prepared 
himſclf for death with great forticude and 


reſolution, The moſt accurate obſervers 
could not diſcover in his eye or geſture the 


ſmalleft ſymptom of concern, much leſs of 
fear : but he was ſo far from being inſen- 
fible, that he was ſeen to check his natural 


boldneſs, left the ſpectators ſhould think it 


indecent. He maintained his political 
5 principles 


— 
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died. 
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principles to the laft, Kilmarnock ſeemed 
to be convinced of the guilt of his con- 


By this time lord Lovat had, by the in- 
defatigable zeal of his purſuers, been taken, 
and, together with Murray of Broughton, 
brought priſoners to London, where they 


were lodged in the Tower. To the ſame 


Flace had lately been committed the earl of 
Traquair, who was firongly ſuſpeded of 
having maintained a correſpondence _ with, 
the pretender, and of having had a prin» 
cipal hand in fomenting the rebeilion. He 
was one of the ſeven afſociators, who had 
ſigned a writing, engaging themſelves to 
venture their lives and fortunes, in reftoring 
the Stuart family to the throne of Great- 
Britain. The other fix were the lord Lovat, 
Sir James Camphell of Auchinbreck, Ca- 
meron, the younger, of Lochiel, John Stuart 
brother to the earl of Traquair, the earl of 
Mo, and John Drummond Perth's bro- 
ther, 6 of | " 
_ Traquair, it appeared, had been flation- 
ed at London, as an agent: of the party, in 
order to procure them the neceſſary intel» 
gence, and found the diſpoſition of their 
ngliſh friends; but, in this ſtation; it 
ſhould ſeem, he had aQed little to the ſatis» 
ſaclion of the other conſpirators, who, ac. 
e | cuſed 


, 
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cuſed him of negligence, and even infile- 
lity. Whatever might be in this, certain it 
is, that, on the commencement of the rebel- 
lion, he was ſent priſoner to the Tower ; 
and the Jacobites alledged that, his heart 
having failed him, he had made diſcoveries, ' 
which had betrayed the deſigns, and dif- 
covered the ſchemes of the Frexendet and 
his adherents. A k 
As Lovat was now in cuſtody, a reſolu- 
tion was taken to proſecute him to the ut- 
moſt extent of the law : it was at the ſame 
time determined, that, in the courſe of his 
trial, the whole train of the rebellion ſhould 
be laid open to the public; and this could 
be Joke fo effectually no way, as by making 
ſecretary, Murray, who was now likewiſe a 
priſoner, an evidence for the crown.” , 
Murray, who had been born à gentle- 
man, and had ſentiments of honour, would 
willingly have excuſed himſelf from the diſ- 
agreeable taſk of appearing in the character 
of an informer : but, as he had. very little 
regard for Lovat himſelf, to whoſe dil:ze 
| tory and wavering conduct he imputed, 
io a great meaſure, the ruin of their cauſe 3 
and as he had few or no diſcoveries 10 
make, but what had already been made by 
the earl of Traquair, he agreed to ſerve 
the crown on this important occaſion. = 
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$0 great, however, had been Lovat's 


{| cunning, that the government found it dif- 


ficolt to proceed againſt him, as they had 
done againſt the other lords, by way of in- 
dictwent; and the commons were therefore 
obliged to impeach him beſore his peers. 
When he. was brought to the bar of the 
upper houſe, he appeared to be full of age 
and infirmities. He had all the indulgence 
that could poſſibly be expected: council 


and ſolicitors were readily aſſigned him; 


and he was even allowed to receive the 
rents of his eftate, as if he had lain under 
no accuſation of treaſon. + SP 
In the courſe of his trial, which was 

long and ſolemn, the evidence againſt him 
was clear and convincing, aud all the par- 
ticulars of his character and conduct, which 
have already been mentioned, were fully 
de monſl rated. Some objections, indeed, 
were made to the competency of ſecretar 

Murray's evidence. It was particularly at. 
l:dged, that as that gentleman bad not 
ſurrendered himſelf before the twelfth day 
of July 1746, according to the terms of the 
at of parliament, he ought to be conſider- 
ed in che light of an attainted perſon, and 
of 01.6, who was iwearing-to ſave his own 
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It appeared, however, upon a ſtricter en- 
quiry, that this allegation was altogether 
groundleſs. When Murray was brought to 
the bar of the King's Bench, and afked 
what he had to ſay why ſentence of death 
ſhould not be paſſed upon him, he pleaded 
in general, that, long before the expiration 
of the term mentioned in the aR, he had, 
at Edinburgh, in due form, ſurrendered 
himſelf to Andrew Fletcher, lord juftice 
_ clerk of Scotland, and one of his majeſty's 
juſtices of the peace : that the ſaid Andrew 
Fletcher had then an authority to admit 
him to make ſuch ſurrender : that he had, 
on the twenty-cighth day of June been com- 
mitted to priſon, had ever ſince remained 
in cuſtody, and was ftill ready to take his 
trial. The attorney-general having, by a 
warrant from his majeſty, confeſſed this plea 
to be true, it was recorded in the court of 
King's Bench; and Murray's evidence was 
allowed to be competent, 

In N. courſe of 1 examination he be- 
haved with t candour and ingenuity, 
explaining, Fa. cleareſt and moſt fare. 
factory manner, the firſt origin and progreſs 
of the rebellion ; and by his evidence, and 


letters, ſome of them in Lovat's own hand, 
6 that 


that of other witneſſes, as well as by feveral | 


610 UW. 25. 
that nobleman's guilt was inconteſtably 
proved. x _ rs 
The priſoner made a long ſpeech in ex- 
tenuation of the crime, of which he was ac- 
cauſed. He ſaid that he had once been in a 
condition to do ſome ſervice to the govern- 
ment: that, ſhould his life be ſpared, he 
might fill have it in his power to promote 
the intereſt of the ſame cauſe : that mercy 
as well. as juſtice belonged to ſovereigns : 


mercy o him, he would ſhew his loyalty, 
and deſerve more than twenty ſuch 
as his were worth. Ds 
He infiſted particularly on the great fa- 
vour in which he had been with the hte 
king; but that circumſtance he was told, 
— — only to render his ſubſequent con- 
duct the more inexcuſable; and, in ſpite of 
all his endeavours to ward off the fatal ſen- 
tence, he was condemned by the unanimous 
conſent of his peers. LL 
Upon his being remanded to the Tower, 
he made ſome attempts to procure a pardon 
but finding his applications were wholly in- 
effectual, he at once diſcovered his natural 
diſpoſition, and avowed himſelf a Jacobite, 
and a Papiſt, His behaviour on the ſcaffold 
was remarkably chearful and even facetious. 
He ſurveyed the croud with attention, exa- 
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and that, if his majeſty would extend his 
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mined the axe, jeſled with the execotioner ; 
and after having repeated ſome paſſages from 
the claſſicks, intimating that he died a mar- 
tyr for the liberty of his country, be laid 
his head upon the block with the utmoſt in- 
difference.* > 
Courts of judicature were opened in 

Southwark and in the North of England, 
for the trial of the rebels of inferior note. 
Out of forty-three, who were condemned at 
London, no more than ſeventeen were ex- 
ecuted. Thelike lenity was ſhewn in other 
parts of the kingdom; nor were any put to 
death, except thoſe, whoſe conduct had been 
attended with ſome circumſlances of a very 
aggravating nature. 5. | 
In November following Mr. Ratcliff, the ti- 
tular earl of Derwentwater, who had been ta- 
ken ina ſhip bound to Scotland, was arraigned 
on 


* Lovat, it is ſaid, when taken priſoner, declared to 
Sir Everard Fawkener, the duke's ſecretary, that, if the 
king would grant him a pardon, he would continue, for 
the future, true to the government; a conduct, which 
however, it ſhould ſeem, he confidered as not rial 
eonfiftent with the principles of virtue: for he 21 
uſe of an expreſſion of Virgil, importing, that he 
was alike prepared for either part, either to play the 
rogue, or to ſubmit to certain and inevitable death. 


— — in vtrumque paratus; 
- Seu verſare dolos, ſeu certæ occumbere morti. 
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on a former ſentence paſſed againft him in the 
year 1716. He refuſed to acknowledge the 
authority of the court, and pleaded, that he 
was à ſubject of France, honoured with 
a commiſſion in the ſervice of his moit 
Chriſtian majeſty. The identity of his per- 
ſon being proved, a rule was made for his 
execution: and on the eighth day of De- 
cember he ſuffered decapitation with great 
ſerenity and compoſure. tu ' A 

The French, taking advantage of the 
rebellion in England; Fa made conſidera- 
ble progreſs in their conqueſts on the con · 
tinent. In the beginning of February, mar- 
ſhal Saxe had laid fiege to the town of 
Bruſſels ; and though the place was defend- 
ed by a garriſon of ten thouſand men, he 
8 compelled it, in fix days, to ſurren- 


In the month of April the French king 
at himſelf at the head of his army, amount- 
ing to one hundred thouſand men, and ad- 
vanced towards Antwerp, which immedi- 
ately ſubmitted. - Encouraged by this ſuc- 
ceſs; he ordered the prince of Conti to in- 
veſt Mons with a ſtrong detachment, an 
hundred” and forty pieces of cannon, and 
eighty mortars. Though the garriſon ex- 
ceeded-not four thouſand men, they conti- 
nued, for ſome time, to make a reſolute 
defence; but, on the tweanty-ſeventh day of 


C 2 July, 
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July, they were obliged to ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners of war. The reduction of 


Mons was followed by that of St, Ghuilain - 


and Chatrleroy ; and the French king, ha- 
ving now made himſelf maſter of Flanders, 
Brabant and Hainhault, emitted an ediR, / 
re-annexing to his crown all the places that 
had formerly belonged to it, and had been 
given up by the treaty of Utrecht. 
Mean while the allied arm „ confiflng 
of forty-four thouſand men, ay in their 
intrenchments behind the Demer ; and, as 
they were ſo much inferior to the French in 
number, they had never attempted to in- 
terrupt them in their conqueſts: but being 
now reinforced by the Heſſian troops from 
Scotland, and a freſh body of Auſtrians un- 
der count Palfy, ſo as = amount, in the 
whole, to about eighty thouſand, they re- 
ſolved to take the field, and give a check 
to the enemy. I 
Prince Charles of Lorrain, who com- 
manded them, imagined, that the next ſtorm 
would fall upon Namur: he, therefore, 
directed his march towards that place, and 


took poſt in an advantageous ſituation on 


the eighteenth day of July, in fight of the 
French army, which was encamped at Gem- 
blours. Here he continued till the eighth 
day of Auguſt, when a detachment of the 
enemy, commanded "a count Lowendahl, 


toak 
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took poſſeſſion of Huy, where they found a 
large magazine belonging to the conſede- 
rates, whoſe communication with Maeſtricht 
was thus cut off. : | 

Mareſchal Saxe, on the other hand, took 
his meaſures ſo well, that they were entirely 
deprived of all ſupplies of proviſion. Prince 
Charles therefore re-paſing the Maeſe, a- 
bandoned Namur to the efforts of the ene; 
my, by whom it was immediately inveſted. 
The trenches were opened on the thirteenth, 
day of September ; and the garrifon, con- 
fiſting of nine thouſand Auſtrians, defended 
the place with equal fill and reſolution ; 
but the cannonading and bombardment were 
ſo terrible, that, in a few days, the place 
was converted into a heap of rubbiſh-; and 
on the twenty-niath day of the month the 
French monarch took poſſeſſion of this 
ſtrong fortreſs,, which had formerly with- 
flood ſuch dreadful aſſaults. 

Mean while the allied army, which lay 
at Maeſtricht, was joined by ſome Dutch 
and Bavarians under the command of Sir 
John Ligonier ; and prince Charles reſolved 
to give the enemy battle, With this view 
he croſſed the Maeſe, and advanced towards 
the French, whom he found ſo advantage- 
ouſly poſted at Tongres, that he thought 
proper to return to Maeſtricht. | 
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On the ſeventh day of October, be paſſed 
the Jaar in his retreat; and his rear was 
attacked by the enemy, who were repulſed 
with confiderable loſs. But mareſchal Saxe, 
being reinforced by a body of troops under 
the count de Clermont, determined to 
bring the confederates to an engagement. 
On the tenth day of the month he paſſed 
the Jaar, while the allies took pofſeflion of 
the villages of Liers, Warem, and Rou- 
coux, and drew up their forces in order of f 
battle. | , 8 
The enemy advanced in three columns, 
each of which was preceded by thirty pieces 
of artillery ; and about noon a terrible can- 
nonading began. At two o'clock, prince 
Waldec cn the left was charged with great 
fury, and aſter an obflinate reſiſtance was 
obliged to retire. The villages were attack- 
ed in columns by brigades ; and as one 
brigade was repulſed, another ſucceeded ; 
ſo that the allies were forced to abandon theſe _ 
D0its, and retreat towards Maeftricht with the 
fol of five thouſand men. The victory, how- 
ever; colt the French general about r 
number of lives; and, beſides was attended 
with no material advantage. IS ng 
In this battle Sir John Ligonier, © the 
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earls of Crawſcrd” and Rothes, Brigadier L 
Douglaſs, major general Zaſttow, and al- 


moſt 
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moſt all the officers of the allies, diftinguiſh- | 
ed themſelves greatly by their gallantry and 
conduct. This action terminated the cam- 
paign. | The allies, paſſing the Maeſe, took 
vp their winter-quarters in the dutchies 
Limburgh and - Luxemburgh, as the 

rench did theirs in their new conqueſts. | 

The campaign in Italy was remarkably fa- ' 
vourable to his Hungarian majeſty, The 
Britiſh ſubſidies had enabled his generals and 
theking of Sardinia to take the field early in 
the ſpring. Prince Lichtenſtein was at the 
head of forty thouſand Auſtrians: his Sar- 
dinian majeſty commanded a body of thirty- 
fix thouſand of his own troops; ſo that 
their armies, when 1 were ſuperior 
to thoſe of France and Spain, which, in- 
cluding the duke of Modena's troops, did 
not amount, in the whole, to above ſeventy- 
three thouſand men. 1 95 
Another circumſtance contributed greatly 
to the advantage of the Auſtrian family. A 
violent dien kon had ariſen between the 
French and the Spaniards. Theſe laſt began 
to look upon the former as their worſt ene- 
mies. They immediately raiſed the ſiege of 
Milan, and, withoot acquainting Maillebois 
with their intention, they ſent their artillery 
and baggage to Pavia, at which place Dok | 
YALE NS 0 | 
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Philip, ' the duke of Modena, and count 
Gages, had aſſembled their ſorce.. 
Maillebois, apprehenſive, leſt his commu+- 
nication with Genoa and Provence ſhould be 
cut off by the Auſtrians,* whoſe firengih en- 
ereaſed daily in Italy, evacuated all the 
places about the Tanaro and Po, and retired: 
to Novi. From thence alſo he was obli 
to retire by the vigorous efforts of the king 
of Sardinia, who took Caſſel and Volenzaz 
and having recovered all the Pied montele for- 
treſſes, penetrated into the heart of the Mi- 
- Janeſe, | 6464 Þ4 2 
The Auſtrians were no leſs ſucceſsful, 
Prince Lichtenſtein commanded a large body 
of troops in the neighbourhood of Vigeva- 
no: Berenclau, at the head of ten thouſand. 
Auſtrians, ravaged the Cremoneſe, and made. 
himſelf maſter of Codogno: and a third bo- 
dy of Auftrians, under 1 took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Lodi, and beat the Spaniards as 
Marignano; while count Brown and gene- 
ral Pallavicini marched towards Parma, in, 
order to cut off the communication between 
the Spaniſh generals, the marquis of Caſtel - 
laer, and count Gages. Theſe ſucceſſes 
_ were followed by the reduction of Guaſtalla;; 
and the marquis of Caſtellaer, baviog. 
abandoned Parma, that city, with all its ar- 
tillery and a large magazine, fell likewiſe 
Into 
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into the hands of the Auſtrians. Don Phi- 
lip and count Gages, alarmed at the near ap- 
ch of the enemy, retired under the aan- 
= non of Placentia, and intrenching themſelves 
Hos frong camp, reſolved to wait for the 
marquis of Caſtellaer, who was advancing 
towards them with the utmoſt expedition. 

So great, however, was their inferiority to 
the Auſtrians, that they muſt have been en- 
tirely ruined, had it not been for the admi- 
roble conduct of count Gages, who took his 
meaſures ſo well, that he was enabled to 
keep the enemy at bay, until he was joined- 
not only by Caſtellaer, but likewiſe by Maille- 
bois, with whom he had now renewed a 
good onderftanding ; {© that, on the third 

ay of June, Don Philip found himſelf at 
the head of fifty two thouſand men: while 
the king of Sardinia was advancing, by baſty 
marches, towards the Po, in order to join 
Prince Lichtenſtein, 
- Gages's deſign was to have kept on the 
defenſive, and to have ruined the enemy by 
obliging them to continue their fatiguing 
marches ;' a ſcheme, which he was the ra- 
ther inclined to purſue, as he heard they 
were viſited by a great mortality; but this 
dilatory, though prudent meaſure, ſuited 
not the fiery temper of her moſt Catholic ma- 
jeſty. She prevailed on her huſband, 2 
* W nom 
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whom ſhe had an entire aſcendant, to ſend 
an order to Gages, commanding him to at- 
tack the Auſtrians at all events, and under 
- all diſ advantages. Wt. 
_ Gages was too well acquainted. with the 
temper of his court not to pay obedience to 
this peremptory injunction. A council of 
War was immediately ſummoned, a reſolu- 
tion taken to attack the Auſtrians in their 
camp at St Lazaro, notwithilanding its pro- 
digious ſtrength both by art and nature, and 
a number of new fortifications that had been 
lately raiſed. | | Do. IL 

It is allowed by Bonamici, who was. pre- 
ſent at the battle, that ſome of the French 
and Spaniſh generals were guilty of the moſt 
palpable overſights. Their cavalry were 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, that they could 
be of no uſe in the heat of the action. 
Their march, although performed in the 
dead of night, was not properly con- 
cealed from the enemy, who were prepared 
to receive them; and they negleQed to a- 
vail themſelves of ſome advantages, which 
oy gained in the beginning of the at- 
tack. | ib 

It is confeſſed, however, that both Gages 
and Maillebois acquitted themſelves with 
great intrepidity; and that, had they been 
ſupported by a body of cavalry, they would, 

. in 
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In all probability, have obtained the victory. 
= They forced "the entrance to the Auſtrian 
intrenchments, and ſeized ſome cannon 
= which defended the lines; but when they 
= were puſhing on towards the camp, they 
were topped on a ſudden by a broad wet 
# ditch, of which they had received no intelli- 
gence, and for the paſkog of which they 
were utterly unprovided with every kind of 
convenience. | | 

Such, however, was the bravery of their 
troops, they even overcame this unexpected 
obſtruction; and were actually on the point 
of putting the enemy to flight, when they 
were attacked in flank by a body of Auſtrian 
horſe, which damped their ardour, and 
threw them into confuſion. At laft, after 
loſing about twelve thouſand men in killed 
and wounded, they were obliged to think 
of a retreat, which they immediately accom- 
pliſhed with equal {kill and expedition, 
The loſs of the Auftrians, in this action 
amounted to about four thouſand. Gages's 
conduct, during the whole of the engage- 
ment, was no leſs conſpicuous than his 
courage. The Piedmonteſe were in full 
march to join the Auſtrians, and they had 
ſo nearly effected their purpoſe at the time 
of the battle, that their advanced pofts heard 
the fring of the cannou; and had not Ga- 
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ge: ordered a retreat at the very, moment he 
did, his whole army muſt have been entize- 


ly deſtroyed. r 
Alter the junction of the Auſtrians and 


Piedmonteſe, the king of Sardinia affumed 


the command of the united army, while 
. Gages and Mallebois, leaving .the marquis 
of Caſtellaer with four 'hundred men to de- 
fend Placentia, intrenched themſelves be- 
tween the Lambro and the Adda. From 
this poſt his Sardinian majeſty, who was 
now at the head of fixty-four thouſand men, 
reſolved to diſlodge them. * | 
Wich this view he ordered general Botta, 
who had ſutceeded to the command of the 
Auftrians upon prince Litchtenſtein's with- 
drawing from the army on account of his 
health, to beſiege Placentia ; while he bim- 
ſelf made diſpoſitions to attack Maillebois 
and Gages, and, if poſſible, to Teize the 
perſon of Don Philip, whoſe head quarters 
were at Codogno. r M 4 wang 
la t the mean time, an event happened, 
Which bid fair to alter the face of affairs in 
Eufope. This was the death of Philip the 
th of Spain, in the fixty-third year of his 
age, He had received, a little before his 
deceaſe, a letter from count Gages, my 
an account of the battle of "Placentia, . the 
toſs of which the general attributed to the 
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—_ orders that had been ſent him 

m the court of Madrid ; and this circum- 
fiance Was ſuppoſed to have helped to 
haften his end. | * 

The chief ingredients of his character, 
during the laſt twenty y-ars of his life, 
were indoſjence, uxortovineſs, and bigotry ; - 
but he was ' thought to be naturally devoid 
neither of ſenſe nor of courage. He was 
leſs addicted to the intereſts of France than 
could well be expected from a prince of the 
houſe of Bourbon, or from one, who lay 
under under fuch infinite cbligations as he 
owed to the court of Verſailles. 

The news of Philip's death were no ſooner 
known in the Spaniſh camp, than Maille- 


© bois, ignorant of the ſentiments, which his 


fon and ſuceeſſor Ferdinand might entertain 
with regard to the Italian war, began to 
think of ſecuring his communication with 
France; and, accordingly, while the Au- 
Krians were making themſelves maſters of 
Lodi, and hemming in Don Philip and his 
army on all des, he propoſed to retreat to 
Tortona. This was conſidered as a mot 
deſperate expedient, and as ſuch was oppoſed 
by count Gages ; but the French intereſt at 


the court of Madrid was fo — that the , 


new king ſent an order to his general to 
Vor. XXXIX. D carry 
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carry the ſcheme into immediate exetu- 

t3On. ' 3 —ů —— — — 22 
The confederates accordingly began their 
march: the king of Sardinia ſtill purſged 
them; and this brought on the battie of 
Rot to Fredò, in which Gages behaved with 
' his uſual addreſs and intrepidity, and Mail- 
lebois performed all the parts of an able 
general. The Bourbonites, however, fought 

under ſuch vaſt diſadvantages, that. victo 
declared itſelf for their enemies, who — 4 
poſſe ſſion of Placentia, and made an irrup- 
tion into the Weſtern Riviera of Genoa; on 
the ſide of Albenga. | apes 
After the action, count Gages continued 
his retreat towards Tortena and Gavi, 
where he intended to canton his trovps, 
until he ſhould be joined by ſome freſh 
forces; but he had received an order from 
his. new maſter to reſign his command. to 
the marquis de las Minas, who accordingly 

ſucceeded him at the head of the army. 

The diſpoſitions, which Gages had made, 

were ſo excellent, that he might have been 
able for ſome time to baffle all the efforts 
of the enemy ; but, the ſyſtem of the Spaniſh 
court being now altered, Minas had or- 
ders to ſpare- his troops, and to proceed, if 
poſlible, in the way of negociation, He 
continued, ſor ſome time, to diſlemble his 
| | _ © anſtruc- 
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inſtruc ions; and upon the Genoeſe expreſ- 
fing their apprehenſions teſt they ſhould be 


left to the mercy of the enemy, he de- 
clared he would deſend their city to the 


litt extremity. Notwithſtanding this de- 


claration, the Auſtrians and Piedmonteſe 
proceeded in their conqueſts without inter- 
ruption ; 'and Don Philip and Minas aban- 
doned the defence of Genoa, and proſecuted 
their retreat towards France with the ut- 
molt expedition. It was computed, that, 
from the opening of the campain, Don Phi- 
lip's army had loft: about forty thouſand 
men, of whom twenty-four thouſand had 
been taken priſoners. - | 

The Genoeſe, being thus ungratefully 
deſerted by their allies, the Auſtrians ad- 
vanced to the gates of their city. The de- 
fenceleſs inhabitants, unable to make any 
reſiſtance, ſent deputies to Botta, from 
whom they had ſome reaſon to expect good 
treatment; but that general threw them 
down a paper containing the following arti- 
cles: That one of the gates of the city 
ſhould immediately be delivered up: that 
the ſenate ſhould order the garriſon of Gavi, 
as well as that of Genoa; to ſurrender them- 
ſelves priſoners of war to the Auſtrians ; 
that, as long as the war ſhould continue, the 
Auſtrians and their allies ſhould have free 
bake D 2 acceſs 
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acceſs into all. the cities and fortreſſes of 
the republic: that all the harbours and 
ports of the flate ſhould be open and free to 
the Auftrians and their allies, their ſailors 
and ſhip- maſters ;. that the Genoeſe ſhould 
commit no hoſtilities againſt the  Auſtnans 
or their allies, nor ſuſter them to be com- 
mitted by any of their ſubjects : that they 
ſhould immediately deliver up all the arms, 
artillery, and other warlike Rores, belonging 
to the French, Spaniards, and Neapolitans, 
and diſcover all the officers and ſoldiers of 
theſe nations now in. Genoa, without the 
Jeuſt exception: that all the {Auſtrian pri- 
{oners and deſerters ſhould. be given up di- 
realy : that the doge, together with fix 
ſenators, ſhould repair to Vienna, to im- 
plore the queen's clemency, and beg her 
pardon : that they ſhould give four ſenators 
| as hoſtages for the performance of theſe ati 
cles; and, beſides paying immediately.ffty 
thouſand ſequins to be diſtributed among 
the ſoldiers, they ſhould oblige themſelves to 
pay to count Choteck, commiſſary-general 
of the army in Italy, whatever ſum ſhould 
be agreed on: and, finally, that they ſhould 
have twenty-four hours and no more to de- 
liberate whether or not they would ſurrea- 
der upon theſe conditions. | . 


J Oo. 
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| 
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Some of theſe articles were harſh, others 
of them were vague ; but all of them were 
mortifying. © The deputies complained that 
the time allowed was too ſhort for comply- 
ig with the requeſts according to law; 
but, Botta told them, with an inſulting ſmile, 
that His "battalions ſhould give them law. 
Upon their return to the city the ſenate was 
convened ; and the fortifications of the place 
being deemed nor defenfible, a reſolution 
was taken to comply with the demands of 
the Auſtrians. Great oppoſition, however, 
was made to this meaſure ; and even a party 
was formed by ſome of the citizens to deh- 
ver their country from the yoke of the 
Oo, oc bs | * 
The Genoeſe, being thus abandened to 


the mercy of the Auſtrians, felt all the mi- 
ſeries of a conquered people. The prin- 


eſpal gates of their city were immediately 
ſeized by a body of fifteen thoaſand men, 
under the command of general Botta, who 
behaved with great inſolence and brutality. 
He pretended, that, though no ſtipulation 
had been made for his ſoldiers living at free 
quarters, yet that circamflance was a natu- 
ral conſequence of the articles that had been 
1 was likewiſe a large ſum, which 
e 


1 


kinds of neceſſaries. 
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demanded for forage, firing, and other 


. 
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Nor was his imprudence inferior to his 
cruelty; for, while he was inflicting theſe. 
and many other ſeverities upon the unhappy - 
Genoeſe,he affected to deſpiſe them ſo much, 
that he left them in poſſcſion of their arms 
and ammunition, and threatened to ſubje&. 
them to military execution, if they dared 
to. refaſe immediate compliance with his 
moſt exorbitant demands. N 
The Spaniards, being now driven out of 
Italy, and hotly purſued into the territories 
of. France by the king of Sardima and ge- 
neral Brown, it became a very important 
queſtion to Great Britain, and her allies, to | 
what quarter they ſhould next point their 
arms. Botta, the Imperial general, who was 
intimately acquainted with the ſentiments of 
his. miſtreſs, propoſed, that a deſcent ſhould 
be made upon Naples, and that the Ge- | 
noeſe ſhould be obliged to furniſh ſhips for. 
tranſporting troops into that kingdom. | 
Had this attempt been inſtantly made, | 
it is more than probable that it would have. | 
ved ſucceſsful ; for the king of Naples 
„at that time, few or no troops on foot, | 
except ſuch as were in the army of Don | 
Philip. But the moderation of Great Bri- j 
tain, and the refined policy of his Sardinian 
majeſty, diſappointed the ſcheme of the 
Imperial court, r 
0 * wh , They 
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They thought that it was more for the 
intereſt of the common cauſe, that Brown, 
a bold and enterprizing general, ſhould paſs 
the Var, and penetrate into France; while 
the king of Sardinia ſhould undertake” the 
ſiege of Antibes, in which the Britiſh fleet 
could be of great ſervice. ö 
While preparations were making for theſe 
different enterprises, Choteck, the Auftrian 
commiſſary, was buſied in ſettling with the 
Genoeſe the ſum of money, which they 
wers to furniſh, and which he fixed at three 
millions of Genouins,“ to be paid in three 
equal payments; the laſt payment to be 
made in a fortnight, otherwiſe the city and 
citizens to be given up to military execu- 
tion ; 


An Auftrian commiſſary is commonly a + 
leech that equally ſucks the ſovereign and 
the ſubject; ſo that all the prayers and re- 
monſtrances of the Genoeſe to obtain a mi- 
tigation of the ſum impoſed, had little or no 
influence, They were inftantly obliged to 
make the firſt payment out of the money de- 

fited in the bank of St. George. They 

nt a deputation to the court of Vienna 
itlelf ; and even his holineſs, the Pope, em- 


ployed 


& Amounting, in the whole, to ſomewhat more than 
eile hundred and three thouſand pounds e 


bl 
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ployed his good offices with che emprefs in 

their favour : f but all applications were to n. 
urpoſe. 

- Tiitead of a diminution, the Triperiafeoury' 
ſeemed to think, that the Auſtrian commiſ- 
fary had bqen too moderate in bis demands; 
and therefore they ſent him a declaration, 
v hich little leſs than doubled the ſum, and 
required the whole to be paid in ready mo- 
ney. It was with the utmoſt difficulty that” 
the ſecond payment was made; but the com- 
miſſary being . poſſeſſed of a notion, hich 
was not altogether groundlefs, that though” 
the government of Genoa was exhauſted, ' 
yet many of their individuals were im- 
menſely rich, fill continued to advance in 

his demands; and the ſenate took care that 
all che ſums, paid to the Auſtrians, ſhould 
be carried to their quarters with great parade, 
and in full view-of the people, rods 

This expecient had the defired effect. Ir 
frndired the populace ripe for à revolt, 
witl: out the ferate ſeeming to be concerned 
in ine matter ; though ſore of the members 
were bold enough 18 diſguiſe themſelves in 

lebeian diefes, and mixing with the 
com men peeple, blew up the flame of diſ- 

content, which, nstwithſtandipg all the ter- 
ror of the Aultrian arms, at lad broke or 
I;o an open Infurietion, | 
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Among other pieces of artillery, intended 


to be ſent to the ſiege of Antibes, there was 


a large mortar, which happened to be over- 
turned in the Rreets of Genoa, An Auſtri- 


an officer endeavouring to perfuade ſome of 
Kin ragging it down 


the inhabitants to aſh 
to the harbour, received a refuſal ; and up- 
on his ſtriking one of them with his cane, 
he and his men were overwhelmned with a 
ſhower of ſtones, which obliged them'for 
that night to retire. 
Next day, when Botta prepared to chaſ- 
tine the iniurgents, he found them grown to 
ſuch a formidable head, that all the valour 
and diſcipline of his troops were unable to re- 
fiſt the fury of the people. Add to this, that 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, ſeized with the ſame ſpirit as thoſe of 
Genoa, had. taken up arms and poured into 
the city. F 
The conſequence was, that the Auſtrian 
regulars, notwithſtanding ſome advantages 
they ove in the beginning of the fray, 
were driven from one ſtrong poſt to another; 


till, at laſt, Botta applied to the ſenate, and 
underpretenceof the capitulation, demanded, 
that they ſhould diſarm. their. ſoldiers, and 
join with him in ſuppreſſing the inſurrection. 
The ſenate, however, behaved with ſo much 
addreſe, and temporized ſo well, that they 

n | neither 
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neither diſcouraged the inſurgents, nor gave 


Botta an 
delity. is 

Mean while, the inſurgents, by the help 
of ſome French and Spanith officers, who 
had been taken priſoners by the Auflrians 
and mingled themſelves with the Genoeſe, 
were properly diſciplined and formed into 
regiments ; and having now fortified all the 
chief poſts of the city, they would no lon- 
ger hearken to any other terms, than that 
the Auſtrians ſhould evacuate the place, re- 


y. cayſe to accuſe them of inh- 


ſore their artillery, and give them an ac- 


quittance of all farther demands. Accord- 
ingly Botta, after making another briſk but 


fruitleſs attempt to recover the poſſeſion of 
the city, was obliged to abandon it, which 


he immediately did with great loſs to himſelf, 
and fatisfaQtion to the inhabitants. 


much im 
mon 
its late. The Genoeſe had always confider- 
ed the court of England as dictator of all 
' the councils of the allies; and, during the 
| whole courſe of the war, they had been par- 
ticularly careful not to give offence to the 


rtance to the welfare of the com- 


Brĩtiſn nation. Upon the recovery of their 


liberty, they appointed Doria, one of the 
moſt illaſtrious of their ſenators, to repair, 
— 


Genoa was, at this time, an object of ſs 


„ that all Enrope was intereſted in 
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as their ambaſſador extraordinary, to his 
Britannic majeſty, to lay before him a true 
ate of their conduct, and to endeavour. to 
reconcile him to the ſteps they had taken; 
not doubting. but if they could procure bis 
good opinion, they ſhould ſoon be able to 
compromiſe all differences with their Impe- 
rial and Sardinian majeſties. ; 

Doria accordingly ſet out on his journey, 
and, upon. his-arrival at the French coart, 
where he had orders to execute a ſecret com- 
miſſion, he ſent to London, for a-p 
from the miniſtry. But the queen of Hun- 

ary, who ftill continued enraged. at the 
9 29 had repreſented their conduct in 
ſuck an unfavourable light to the Engliſh 
miniſtry, that the king did not think proper 
to ad mit Doria into his domanions. 

Mean while, general Brown was proſecut- 
ing his expedition againſt France with equal 
ſpiritand ſucceſs. He was at the head of ſixty- 
nine battallions of Imperialiſts and Piedmon- 
teſe, beſides a great number of irregulars, a- 
mounting, in the whole, to about fifty thou- 
ſand men. Having diſlodged the French 
from all their poſts on the Var, he paſſed 
that river on the ninth day of November. 

Belleiſle, who had ſucceeded Maillebois 
in the command of the French army, had 


not been able to aſſemble above twenty 2 


* "i "F. 3 J * 
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ſand regulars; be was therefore obliged. to 
retreat before the Auſtrians, who advanced 
as far as Dragnignan, laying the whole coun- 
try under contribution. = 
They then turned off towards Frejus, in 
order to favour Baron Roth, who, aſſiſted 
by the Britiſh ſquadron under vice admiral 
+ Medley, had formed the fiege of Antibes. 
While the reſt of the fleet were employed 
in bombarding this place, three hi 
were ordered to ſcour the adjacent coaſt in 
order to facilitate the operations of count 
Brown, who expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion with the aſſiſtance which he received 
' from the navy on this occaſion. ON 
© Notwithſtanding theſe promifing appear- 
_ ances, the French general well |. the 
difficulty-of ſucceeding in an' enterprize of, 
that nature, eſpecially as he was now at the 
head of fifty thouſand men; and Brown, 
finding it impoſſible to penetrate any farther 
without expoſing bimſelf to the moſt immi- 
nent danger, immediately raiſed the fiege 
- of Antibes, ard repaſſed the Var, without 
' ſuffering any conſiderable lofs from the en- 
ny >. | | 
The naval tranſactions of this year re- 
dounded very little to the honour of the 
* Britiſh nation. Commodore Peyton, whe 
commanded fix ſhips of war in the Eaſt In- 
dies, ſhamefully declined a decifive engage- 
ment 
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ment with a French ſquadron of inferior 
ſtrength 3 and abandoned the important 
ſettlement of Madraſs on the Coaſt of Co- 
romadel, which was taken without oppo- 
ftion in the beginning. of September by 
the French commodore de la Bourdonnais. 


Fort St. Davids, and the other Britiſh facto- 


ries in India, would have probably met 
with the ſame fate, had not the enemy's 
fleet in that country been ſuddenly over- 
taken and almoſt deſtroyed by a ſudden 


tempeſt. | 


Nothing of importance happened in 


America, though it was a ſcene that ſeemed 


to promiſe the greateſt ſucceſs to the arms 
of England. The miniſtry, encouraged by 
the reduction of Cape- Breton, had projected 


the conqueſt of Quebec, the capital of 


Canada, ſituated on tbe river St. Lau- 


Wich this view they ſent commiſſioners 


to the governors of the Britiſh colonies in 
Nortb-America, impoweting them to raiſe 
companies to join the armament from Eng- 
land; and ten thouſand troops were actually 


raiſed in conſequence of theſe directions; 
while a powerful ſquadron and traniports, 


having fix regiments on board, were pre- 


pared at Portſmouth, and ordered to fail 
with the firſt opportunity, But their 
Vor. XXXIX. -E de- 
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departure was poſtponed by unaccountable 
delays, until the ſeaſon was thought too 
far advanced to riſque the great ſhips on 
the boiſterous. coaſt of North-America. 
That the armament, however, might not 
be wholly uſeleſs to the nation, it was em- 
ployed in making a deſcent upon the coaſt 
of Brittany, on the ſuppoſition, that Port 
L'Orient, the repofitory of all the ſtores 
and ſhips belonging to the French Eaſt-India 
company, might be ſurprized; or that, 
ſheuld this fail, the attempt would, at 
leaſt, alarm the enemy ; and, by making a 
diverſion, facilitate the operations of count 
Daun in Provence. FA 
The ſquadron deſtined for this expedition 
conſiſted of ſixteen great ſhips, eight fri- 
gates, and two bomb-ketches, beſides ſtore 
and hoſpital ſhips, commanded. by · Richard 
Leſtock, admiral of the blue. Eight bat- 
talions of land-troops, with a detachmeat 
of matroſſes and bombardiers, were embark- 
ed in thirty tranſports, under the conduct 
of lieutenant-general Sinclair; and the 
whole fleet ſailed from Plymouth on the 
foarteenth day of September. On the 
_ twentieth they anchored in Quimperley- 
Bay, at the diſtance of. ten miles from 
Port L*Orient. F Oh 
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Tbe militia, reinforced by ſome detach- 
ments from different regiment, were aſtem” 
bled to the number of twe thouſand, and 
ſeemed reſolved to oppoſe the debarkation; 
but ſeeing the Britiſh troops determined to 
land at all events, they thought proper to 
retire. Next day general Sinclair advanced 
into the country, ſkirmiſhing with the enemy 
in his march; and arriving at the village 
of Plemure, within half a league from Port 
L'Orient, ſummoned that place to ſur- 
render. | * 
He was viſited by a deputation from the 
town, which offered to admit the Britiſh 
forces, on condition, that they ſhould be 
reſtrained from pillaging the inhabitants, or 
touching the magazines; and that they 
ſhould pay for every thing they received. 
Theſe terms being rejected, the inhabi- 
tants prepared for a vigorous defence; and 
the Engliſh general reſolved to beſiege the 
place in form: though he had neither time, 
artillery, nor forces ſufficient for ſuch an 
undertaking. All his cannon amounted to 
no more than a few field pieces; and he. 
was obliged to wait for two iron guns, 
which the ſailors dragged up from the ſhip- _ 
Ping. | 4 | 
Had he, indeed, made the attack on the 
firſt night after his arrival, when the town 
E 2 , Was 
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was. filled With terror and confuſion, and 

.  deftitute of regular troops, in all proba- 
bvility it might have been eafily taken by 
ſcalade: but the reduction of it was ren- 
dered impracticable by his delay. The 

. ramparts were mounted with cannon from 
the ſhips in the harbour: new works were 
raiſed with ſurprizing expedition: the gar- 
riſon was rein forced by ſeveral bodies of 
regular troops, and great numbers were 
aſſembling from all parts; ſo that the Bri- 
tiſh forces were in danger of being ſur- 
Founded in an enemy's country. | 3. 
Notwithſtandiag theſe diſcouragements, 
they opened a ſmall battery againſt the 
town, which was let on fire in ſeveral places 
by their bombs and red hot bullets; they 
likewiſe repulſed part of the garriſon 
which had made a fally to deſtroy their 
works: but their cannon producing no 
effect upon the fortifications, the fire from 
the town being greatly ſuperior to theirs, 
and ſtill continuing to encreaſe, and admi - 
ral Leſtock declaring, in repeated meſſages. 
that he could no longer expoſe the ſhips on 
an open coaſt at ſuch a ſeaſon of the year; 
e Sinclair abandoned the ſiege; and 
having cauſed the two iron cannon to be 
buried, retreated in good order to the ſea- 
fide, where his troops were reimbarked, 
Be n having 
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Aer ſuſtained” very little — fince 
their firſt landing. 
Ia the beginning of Odftober, the feat 
failed to Quiberoi-Bay, here they deſtroy- 
ed z French ſhip of the line; and two thou- 
fand men being landed, took poſſeſſion of 
a fort on the Peninſula; while the little 
Tandcs of 'Hoovat and Heydic- were redu- 
ced by the ſailors. In this fituation” the 
admiral and general continued till the mid- 
ge of the month, when the forts being de- 
mohſhed, and che troops reimbarked, __ 
fleet ſailed from the French coaſt ; 
admiral returned © England, and the _ 
rts with all the foldiers / proceeded to 
e. where they arrived in ſaſety. 
The Briuſh ſquadrons were hot more 
fucteſsſul in the Weſt Indies. The com- 
merce was but indifferently protected. 
Commodore Lee, flationed off Martinico, 
allowed a French fleet of merchant ſhips, 
and their convoy, to paſs by bis ſquadron 
enmoleſied ; and commodore Mitchel be- 
haved ſcandalouſly in a rencounter with the 
French ſquadtron, under the conduct of M. 
de Couflans, Who, on his return to Euro 
took the Severne, an Engliſh: ſhip of filty 


uns. 
The craifers on all des, Engliſh, French, 
and Spaniards, were extremely active; ans 
| E 3 though 
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though the Engliſk-loſt- the greater number 
of ſhips, this difference was more than 
compenſated by the ſuperior value of the 
prizes taken from the enemy. In the courſe 
of this year, thirteen. Spaniſh privateers, 
and forty-ſeven merchant veſſels, including 
fix regiſter ſhips, fell into the hands of the 
Britiſh cruiſers : from the French they took 
three men of war, thirty eight privateers, 
two Guinea, and ninety four Domingo: and 
Martinico ſhips, with ſeveral other veſſe!s, 
— in all, to one hundred and forty» 
- The parliament meeting on the eighteenth 
day of November, his majeſty, in his ſpeech 
to both houſes, told them, that the ſtate 
of the war abroad had received a conſidera- 
ble alteration : that though France had 
made ſome further progreſs in the Nether» 
lands, yet the United Provinces, whoſe in- 
tereſts were ſo ſtrictly connected with his, 
had been protected from that danger, which 
* threatened them at the beginning of the 
campaign ; and that a ſtrong army remained 
there for their defence : that it had pleaſed 
God to bleſs the arms of his good allies, 
the empreſs queen and the king of Sardinia, 
with fignal ſucceſſes, in Italy: that the ac- 
quifitions, made there by the enemy, had 
been recovered from them; their forces, 
ey broken 


* 
* 
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broken and almoſt ruined, had been obliged 
to / evacuate that country; and that an ir- 
ruption was now actually making into 

France, by which the diſtreſſes of that 
kingdom, muſt be greatly encreaſed, and a 
" preportionable diverſion made in favour of 
the Low Countries: that, as he had often aſ- 
ſured them, that his ſole aim in carrying on 
this juſt and neceſſary war, was to bri 

about. a ſafe and honourable peace, ſo ha 

he ſhewn a fincere diſpoſition towards a 
general pacification : that he had conſented 
to the holding conferences at Breda, in 
order to try whether his enemies would, in 
reality, agree 'to ſuch terms and conditi- 
ons, as migbt be conſiſtent with the honour 
of his crown, the ſecurity and true intereſts 
of his kingdoms, and his engagements 
with his allies, whom it was his firm re- 
ſolution never to abandon : that; never- 
theleſs, whilſt they were treating of peace 
reaſon and good policy required they ſhould 
be prepared for war; and he was there- 
upon actually concerting with his allies the 
Proper meaſures for proſecuting the war 
_ vigorouſly another campaign, in caſe the 
obſtinacy of his enemies ſhould render it 
neceſſary: that he * of adjuſt- 
ing thoſe meaſures as Ipeedily as poſſible, 
and of making his preparations with all 
1 con- 
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convenient diſpatch ; that ſo the conſede- 
rate army in the Netherlands might he 
augmented in time, and the operations o 
the fide of Italy be carried on with vigour : 
that it ſhould be his particular care to di- 
ret the ſtrength of the nation at ſea in 
the moſt effectual manner, for the defence 
of bis kingdoms and poſſeſſious, the pro- 
tection of the trade of his ſubjects, and 
the annoyance of his enemies: that he 
had ordered the eſtimates of the enſuing 
year td be laid before them; and defired 
they would grant him ſuch ſupplies, as 
ſhoald be requifite for their own ſecurity, 
and for carrying on ſuch meaſures as ſhould 
be neceſſary for Great-Britain to purſue in 
the preſent important conjuncture: that he 
was ſorry to be obliged, at the fame time. 
to acquaint them, that, by reaſon of the 
unavoidable accidents and conſequences of 
war, the funds, appropriated for the ſup- 
port of his civil gevernment, had, for ſome 
years paſt, fallen preatly ſhort of the re- 
venue intended and granted by parliament 3 
and, therefore he relied on their knowa 
_ afﬀection to him, to find out ſome method 
to make good this deficiency. wal 
. Addreſſes of thagks being preſented by 
both houſes, the commons proceeded to 
conſider the ſupply. They voted four hun- 
| | dred 
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ered and thirty-three thouſand pounds to 
the empreſs queen of Hungary, and three 


Bundred thouſand to the king of Sardinia :' 
they granted four bandied and. ten thou- 


ſand pounds for eighteen thouſand Hano- 
verians, and one hundred fixty-one thouſand 


fix hundred and ſeven pounds for fix thous 


fand  Heſſians. . They continued the ſub- 
fidies to the eleQors of Cologne, Mentz, 


and Bavaria, and gave ſive hundred thou- 
fand pounds to his majeſty for carrying on 


the war. | 
In a word, the whole of the ſopply a- 


mounted to no leſs than nine millions, four 
bundred and twenty-five thouſand, two 


hundred and fifty-four pounds. This was 
raiſed by a land · tax of four ſhillings in the 
pound, by transferable annuities at an in- 
tereft of four, and a premium of ten per 
cent, and by new duties on houſes and 
windows, on coaches and wheel carriages. 


The extinQion, of the rebellion, the 


| 2eal of the parliament, and the moders- 


tion of the government, in refaſing to con- 


tinue. the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus 
248 for more than three months, produced 

" ſuch a ſpirit of unanimity in the nation, 
that the miniſtry was now at full leiſure to 
turn their thoughts towards peace. Several 
cher circumſtances happily concurred to 


pro- 
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promote the ſame end. The king of Den» 
mark, having lately died, had been ſuc- 


22 ceeded by his ſon, who was married to a 


princeſs of the royal family of England: 
and the new king of Spain ſeemed ex- 
tremely well diſpoſed to put an end to the 
preſent troubles of Europe. x 
His Britannic majeſty, in order to mani- 
feſt his inclination to diminiſh the public 
expence, conſented to the reduction of 
three regiments of horſe into dragoons, and 
propoſed the diſbanding the third and 
fourth troops of his own life-guards. This 
ropoſal was laid before the. commons. 
y Mr. Fox, ſecretary at war, who ſhewed, 
that it would ſave about ſeventy thouſand 
pounds a year to the public, and that, in 
caſe of neceſſity, a more numerous body 
of troops might be furniſhed for the ſame 
money. ' - : 5 tag 
He likewiſe declared, that this ſcheme was 
entirely of his majeſty's own deviſing, and, 
indeed, that to every conſiderate perſon it 
muſt naturally appear to be ſuch; as it 
could not be imagined, that any miniſter 
would propoſe the diſbanding. fo large 'a 
8 of the guards, which had been eſta- 
liſhed ſo long for the grandeur and ſecurity 
of the royal family, and which was now 
5 become 


En 
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become an appendage to the ſplendour of 
the court. 


The propoſition was received by the com- 


mons witk the warmeſt ſentiments of gra- 
titude and thankfulneſs, and was followed 


by a moſt loyal and affefionate addreſs to 


” * 


his majeſty. Some, however; at that time, 


foreſaw, what afterwards happened, that 
the enemies of England would confider 
ſoch. a piece of c:xconomy as a proof of 
her inability to continue the war; but this 
- ſuppoſition was ſeen to vaniſh, when it 
came to be known, that the commons ef 
Britain, who were chiefly to be affected by 


the experice, had, voluntarily, and almoſt 


unanimouſly, voted a larger ſum than had 
ever been granted in any one year for pro- 


ſecuting the war with the utmoſt vigour and 


alacrity. f 
The ſpirit and zeal of the Engliſh par- 
liament were, in a great meaſure, owing to 
the pride and arrogance of the French 
court. The Britiſh miniſtry had formed a 
ſcheme to detach the new king of Spain 
from 'his connections with France, or, at 
leaſt, to convince him that it was for his 
intereſt to make peace with Great-Britain. 
The management of this affair was com- 
mitted to the marquis of Tabernoga, a 
Spaniſh reſugee, who had either been, or 
pre- 


* 
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pretended to have been, a particular favour- 
ite of his Catholic majeſty; but from the 
courſe of the proceeding, it did not ap- 
pear, that he retained the leaſt degree of 
influence with that prince, . or that he was 
even permitted to return into his preſence. 
Nevertheleſs, the negotiation went ſo far, 
that the king of Portugal, as being the 
moſt proper power in Europe, undertook 
the office of mediator; and Mr. Keene was 
ſent to Liſbon on the part of Great-Bri- 
tain: but the ſcheme, however promiſing 
in appearance, was found, in the end, to 
be altogether impracticable. 

The queen mother of Spain, aſſiſted by the 
archbiſhop of Remnes, and the French ambaſ- 
ſador at the court of Madrid, prevailed upon 
his moſt Catholic majeſty to rejeR all kind of 
negociztion without the knowledge and con- 
ſent of France, The French, indeed, had 
no objection to the mediation of his moſt 
Faithful majeſty; but they refuſed to admit 
the Dutch deputies to the conferences, on 
pretence that the republic could not be 
conſidered as a neutral power. They even 
objected to the admiſſion of miniſters from 
the empreſs queen and the king of Sar- 
dinia; andthe two courts, being found fo 
obſtinate and refractory, the negociations 
were immediately broke off, & 

| The 
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The conferences at Breda were not more 
Ffacceſsful. The French miniſtry, indeed, 
in order to preſerve the ſhew of moderation, 
agreed to the opening @ congreſs ; but it 
ſoon. appeared, that they had no intention 
of coming to an accommodation. The 
earl of Sandwich was the Britiſh plenipo- 
tentiary, the marquis de Puiſieux repre- 
ſented his moſt Chriſtian majeſly, the 
counts Waſſenaer and Gilles conducted the 
affairs of the ſtates - general, and the count 
de Harrach acted as the miniſter of the 
- empreſs queen. 

The 25 propoſal made by the earl of 
Sandwich was, that a ſuſpenſion of arms 
ſhould immediately take place; but this 
was oppoſed by the French miniſter, who 
alledged, that, as his maſter was then in 
a career of ſuccceſis, nothing would be 


more unreaſonable than ſuch an expedient. 


He even declared, that he had no power to 
admit of the new titles of the court of 
Vienna, unleſs his terms were immediately 
granted. '/ 

Theſe terms were, that the empreſs queen 
- ſhould defray the | expences of the war, 


+ which, he ſaid, had been occaſioned by 


her obſtinacy ; and that ſhe ſhould give 
full ſatisfadtion to all the allies of the 
French nation. He added, that he had ne 
Vor. XXXIX. F autho - 
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authority to conſent to any mention of the 
houſe of Stewart, as having no right to the 
crown of Great-Britain z and that, if that 
was conſidered as an eſſential prerequiſite, 
the negociation was at an end. 18 
From theſe particulars it evidently appear- 
ed, that the French were, by no means, 
diſpoſed to a peace, but were reſolved to 
the fate of another campaign, during which 
they hoped they ſhould either be able to 
draw off the Dutch from their connections 
with the allies, or, at leaſt, to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the whole of their country. 
The conferences therefore immediately 
broke up, and the miniſters returned to 
their reſpective courts. ; 
The arrogance of the French, in this ne- 
ociation, ſerved, -at once,' to alarm the 
fears of the Dutch, and to inflame the re- 
ſentment and indignation of the Engliſh. 
The former were convinced of the abſolute 
neceſſity of returning to their ancient plan 
of confederacy, with the courts of London 
and Vienna; and the latter perceived, that 
nothing was to be expeQed from the people 
of France, till their marine ſhould re- 
duced to ſuch a ſtate as might induce them 
to liſten to reaſonable terms. | 
The earl of Sandwich was ſent to the 
Hague, as ambaſſador extraordinary, . 
6 . er, 
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der, if poſſible, to perſuade the ſtates to 
adopt more vigourous and reſolute meaſures ; 
and the better to ſecond the negociations of 
the miniſter, the duke of Cumberland re- 
paired to Holland, to concert the operations 
of the enſuing campaign. 
A convention, accordingly was immedi- 
ately ſettled, by which the Dutch engaged 
to furniſh forty thouſand men : the king. of 
Great-Britain undertook to ſupply the ſame 
number: the empreſs herd, 7 to provide 
an army of fixty thouſand troops; to effect 
the junction of fixty thouſand Auſtrians and 
thirty thouſand Piedmonteſe to make an ir- 
ruption into France ; and laſtly, to employ 
a ſeparate body of fifteen thouſand men to 
keep the king of my in awe, 
Ins the courſe of this year, the general 

ſtate of affairs in Europe received a conſide- 
rable alteration by the marriage of a princeſs 
of Saxony with the dauphin of France, 
whoſe firſt wife had lately died. It was com- 
monly ſuppoſed, that, by this match, Great- 
Britain and the empreſs queen had loſt an 
uſeful ally; and that his Pruſſian majeſty 
would think himſelf thereby abſolved from 
all obligation to obſerve the treaty of 
Warſaw. , f 

On the other hand, the empreſs of Ruſſia 
expreſſed a particular attachment to the 

F 2 _ 
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cauſe of the allies,” and was actually con- 
certing with Great Britain and the States 
General the terms of a treaty, by which ſhe 
was to furniſh thirty thouſand men, to be 
ſent into Germany or the Netherlands. 
'The princes of the empire declared for a 
neutrality ; ſo that the houſe of Auftria had 
nothing to fear from that quarter; and tho” 
the French had been very afliduous at the 
Ottoman port, yet they could not prevent it 
from renewing the ancient treaties of amity 
with the courts of Vienna and Peterſburgh, 
In other parts of Europe, however, they 
had been much more ſucceſsful ; for, be- 
fides the elector of Saxony, whom they had 
attached to their intereſt, they prevailed 
upon the kings of Sweden and Denmark 
to accept of ſubſidies; and they deemed them- 
ſelves ſeeure againſt all kind of danger from 
the Auftrian family, whoſe growing power 
the king of Pruffia, they 1 would 
take proper care effeCtually to reſtrain. 
They likewiſe found great relief from the 
ſpirited conduct of the Genoeſe, who had 
totally thrown off the Spaniſh yoke, and 
whom, for this reaſon, they reſolved to ſup- 

Port to the utmoſt of their power. * 
But notwithſtanding the pomp, gaiety, 
and ſplendour of the court, the diſcontents 
of the public encreaſed every day ; ne 
\ ome 
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Some of the miniſters endeavoured to per- 
ſuade their maſter, that he ought to change 
his meaſures of government, and concludes 
peace almoſt upon any terms, rather than 


Sontinue 2 war ſo ruinous and deſttudive to 
his true intereſt; | 


It was with this view that Maurepas, 65. 
cretary of the marine, produced his famous 


ſcheme for rendering France a maritime 


po ver, ſuperior to the Engliſh and Dutch 
in conjunQtion. For this purpoſe he pro- 
poſed, , that upon the re-eſtabliſnment of 


peace, the annual ſum of twenty millions 


of livres ſhould be withdrawn from the land 
ſervice, and applyed to the building ſhips 
of war; an expedient, which, he pretended, 
3 in the ſpace of ſixteen years, make 
France miſtreſs of a marine, more ſormid- 
able than that of all the world beſides. 

Maurepas had introduced ſome new regu- 
lations into the method of appointing con- 
voys; and theſe having happesed to prove 
ſucceſsſul, his preſent ſcheme met with the 
.readier approbation. He then opened the 
remaining part of it. This conſiſted iv a 
Plan of ſettlements to be made upon the 
continent; and which, by the time that the 
French marine ſhould arrive at its full vi- 
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world, and in both the Indies, and leave 
even the Spaniards at the mercy of the 
French. F ye 
He agreed, at the fame time, that the 
"menſures concerted by his moſt Chriſtian 
wajeſly for proſecuting the war another 
campaign with the utmoſt vigour, were both 
neceſſary and wiſe, becauſe they would for- 
ward the great work of peace. Other ar- 
guments were brought to enforce this plan. 
he French could no longer depend on the 
king of Pruſſia, who had declared: for a 
neutrality : they were now deſtitute of the 
Imperial name, authority, and troops: the 
forces of the Elector Palatine, and the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, no longer acted on the fide 
of France; and the king of Naples had 
been obliged to recall his troops into his 
own dominions. e 
Notwithſtanding theſe and many other 
diſcouragementt, the king of France pre- 
pared to make greater efforts in the field 
than ever he had done in any former period, 
and to open the catupaign in the Nethet- 
lands at the head of one hundred and fiſty 
thouſand men; while a ſeparate army of 
fixty thouſand was appointed to act in Pro- 
vence. To give the greater eſſect yo this 
immenſe force, he'renewed, in the pews of 
mareſchal Saxe, the title of mareſchal de eamp 
mY N 5 genera}, 
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, "which had not been poſſeſſed by 
Any perſon fnce the time of the great Tu- 
renne, and by which the new mare ſchal had 
Aright to command not only the other mare- 
Shals of France, but even the princes uf 
the blood. 

Tbe duke of Cumberland bad made ex- 


cellent diſpoſitions for taking the field early 


in the ſpring ; and accordingly in Febru- 
bis troops were in motion. The 
duke, with the Engliſh, Hanoverians, and 
Heſſians, fixed his head quarters at the vil- 
lage of Tilberg; the prince of Waldeck 
was with the Dutch at'Breda; and 
mareſcha!' Bathiani collected the Auſtrians 
and Bavarian in the neighbourhood of 
Vento. | 
Sate, in the mean time, kept his 
in their cantonments between Bruges, Ant- 
werp, and Bruſſels, where they were furniſh- 
ed with plenty of proviſions, and eaſed of 
all kind of labour and fatigue ; whereas 
2 through the inexcuſable neg- 
ence of the Dutch and Auftrians, were 


il provided with even the common neceſſa- 


ries of life, and befides were DIY to 4 
e inactive. a 
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» This inaRivity loſt to the allies all the ad», 
vantages they had promiſed to themſelves 
from their early taking the held ; while ma- 
reſchal Saxe, by keeping his e in 
good condition, had leiſure to form a plan 
operations, which, if fleadily purſued, 
might do credit to his new dignity. This 
was no other than to carry the arms of 
France into the very. heart of the United- 


' Provinces, by inftantly attacking, Dutch 
Brabant. 


© 


A ſcheme for this purpoſe was tranſmitted 
to the court of Verſailles, in order te re- 
ecive the king's approbation. There it met 
with a violent oppoſition from ſuch of the 
miniltry, as had adopted the project of peace 
and of commerce. They repreſented, that a 
direct attack upon the Dutch territories 
muſt neceſſarilybe attended witharevolutionin 
their government, and,, perhaps too, with an 
alteration in theſyſtem of Europe, which might 
be productive of the molt fatal conſequences to 
the French nation. The ſcheme, however, was 


| ftrongly ſupported by Tencin and his party; 


and, the king being of the ſame opinion, 
orders were (ſent tu the mareſchal to begia 
his operations without delay... 1.447, 
As a previous ſtep to this invaſion, a de- 
claration was drawn up in the name of the 


French monarch, and communicated to the 


Rates 
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| Rats by the Abbe de la Ville, his miniſter ac 
the Hague. In this declaration an account 
was given of the ſeveral advances and propo- 
fitions, which the. French king had made-to 
the States-general in the years 1742 and 
F745; but which, in reality, were fo vague 
aud frivolous, that they hardly deſerve to be 


mentioned. Complaint was then made of 


the States having 'afforded an aſylum in their 
dominions to the enemies of France, and 
thereby given them an opportunity of dif- 
turbing the territories, which ſne had con- 
quered from her Hungarian majeſty. 
The memorial farther imported, that com- 
pelled only by theſe circumſtances, and the 
conduct of the United Provinces, his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty had permitted the general 
of his forces to take indifferently all 
the meaſures which his military ſkill and 
experience ſhould ſuggeſt, to prevent the 


enemy's army from moleſting the lawful 


poſſeſſion of his conqueſts, and to ſecure 
the repoſe of his new {ubjeRs : that had 
he, at the beginning of the laſt campaign, 
entered, with his whole army, on the ter- 
_ ritory of the States-general, who had af- 
forded a retreat to the troops at enmity 
with France, he had been juſtified in the 
eyes of all the world; but believing the 
fincerity of the overtures that were made to 


* | him, 
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him, he had ſuſpended the execution of un 
enterprize, Which not only the laws of 
war, but the bad condition' of the 'allied 
army, would have equally warranted : 
that the republic, in the opinion of all 
Europe, intended, under the veil of nego- 
ciation, to procure the neceſſary delays 
for warding off its approaching danger, 
and to make, if poſſible,” ill greater ef- 
forts for continuing the war: that the 
Dutch had thrown in difficulties at the 
opening of the conferences at Breda, con- 
trary to the promiſes they had given to his 
majely, that they would not embarraſs 
the negotiations for peace : that they had 
ſuffered their treops in the year 1744, to 
enter into the territories of France, in 
the Plains of Liſle, without pretending by 
this invaſion, to make direct war on the 
king : that, in like manner, his majeſty, 
in is ſtep of entering the territory of the 
republic; deſigned not to come to a rupture; 
but only to ſtop or prevent the effects of the 
protection, which they gave to the troops 
of the queen of Hungary and the king of 
England : that it was not reaſonable to 

expect, that the king ſhould,” ro his own 
prejudice, ſhew a ſcrupulous regard to the 
pretended ' neutrality of powers acting as 
auxiliaries to his enemies; while Ivy 
„ em- 
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themſelves exerciſed the greateſt hoſtilities 
agaiaſt his majeſty's allies, - even againſt 
ſach as had never once exceeded the bounds 
of the ſtricteſt neutrality : that, neverthe- 
leſs, the king, to ſhew he was ſtill mind - 
ful of what he owed to himſelf, and to 
thoſe. benevolent ſentiments, which he con- 
tinued to entertain for the States general, 
had expreſly enjoined the commandant of 
his army to take care, that the French troops, 
entering on the territories of the United- 
Provinces, ſhould obſerve the ſtricteſt dif- 
cipline, and regulate their operations only 
from neceſlity : that his majeſty, far from 
giving any diſturbance to the religion, the 
government, or to the commerce of the re- 
Public, was, on the contrary, diſpoſed to grant 
all manner of protection to the ſubjects of the 
States - general; perſuaded, as he was, that their 

conduct would be anſwerable to theſe his fa. 
yourable intentions : that, in order to give 
a more convincing- proof of the fincerity of 
his deſign, which was only calculated to 
fruſtrate the evil diſpoſition of his enemies, 
and to overcome their averſion to all propo- 
ſals for an accommodation, his majelly de- 
clared, that he would conſider the places 
and countries, of which he ſhould be oblig- 
ed to take poſſeſſion for his own ſecurity, as 


no other than a pledge, which, as * 
1 e 
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the republic ſhould give him a ſufficient 
affurance that they would no longer af- 
fiſt the enemies of his crown, he would 
rezdily reflore : that he defired only the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the public tranquility upon 
Juſt and ſolid foundations; and the intereſt, 
which he took in the ſafety and, happineſs 
'of the States-general, cauſed him to behold 
with regret, how they perſiſted in facnficing, 
to certain foreign conſiderations and unjuſt 
prejudices, their treaſures, their troops, 
their territories, their tranquillity, and, 
perbaps, even the form of their govern- 
n | 571 
Such was the ſubſtance of this famous 
memorial, which was no ſooner publiſhed, 
than it filled all Europe with amazement, 
terror, and indignation. It was now evident 
that the ſpirit of the Dutch people muſt ſoon 
triumph over the corruption of their ma- 
/giftrates : and that the prince of Orange 
would be elected fladtholder of the United- 
Provinces. This was aftep, which, of all 
others, the French court dreaded the moſt ; 
and the true intention of the memorial was 
to amuſe the common people of Holland, 
and divert them, if poflibte, from that re- 
ſolotion. 5 r 17 
The very day, on which the declaration 
u as preſeated, mareſchal Saxe began his 
R military 
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military operations. He intruſted the exe- 
 Eation of them to his friend and relations» 
count” Lowendahl, who, with the marquis 
de Contades, marched from Ghent, and 
approaching the weſtern extremity of Bra- 
bant, with twenty-ſeven thouſand men, laid 
liege to Sluys, which ſurrendered in a few 
Hays. The ſame was the fate of Sas-Van- 
Ghent, and of ſeveral other places of leſs 
importance. 
The enemy then ſat down before Hulſt, 
to the relief of which a detachment of three 
Engliſh battalions was ſent under general 
Fuller. Part of theſe battalions, being 
placed in the fort of Sanburg, which co- 
vered Hulſ, continued, for ſome time, to 
make a vigorous defence, and even fallied 
out, with ſucceſs, upon the enemy. | 
The royal Scotch diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
* on this occaſion. Their major, 
ir Charles Erſkine, was killed; lie utenant 
colonel Abercrombie was wounded; and 
many of the ſubalterns and common men 
cut in pieces. At laft, being over-powered 
by numbers, they were obliged to retreat un- 


der the conduct of lord John Murray, their 
colonel. | 
Hulſt, it is allowed, might have made a 
good defence, and La Rocque, the go- 
yernour, - amuſed the allies with pompous 
Vor. XXXIX. | G ac- 
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accounts of the firength of the place, and 
with repeated aſſurances, of his being able 


| to hold out for a conſiderable time. The 
duke of Cumberland exerted himſelf with 


ſurprizing activity in order to ſave io impor» 
tant a fortreſs; but juſt as he arrived in ſight 
of the ton with a ſtrong body of forces, it 
was infamouſly ſurrendered by the govern» 
our, who happened to be in the French in- 
tereſt ; nor had he any other intimation 
of this event than a general diſcharge of the 
artillery from the fortifications, by which a 
great many of his men were killed, and 
even his own perſon was put in the moſt 
imminent danger. 5816 | 
While Lowendahl was proceeding thus in 
the conqueſt of Brabant, mareſchal Saxe, 
with an army of one hundred and twenty 
thouſand men, was covering the 8 

conqueſts in the Low Countries, and ob- 
jerving the motions of the main body of the 


confederates, who were poſted in the neigh- 


bourhood of Breda and Boisleduc; . and 
who, though lately reinforced by ſome thou- 
fand men from England, yet found it impoſſi - 
ble to make head againſt the enemy. : 

The memorial of the French court had 
not been anſwered by the States- general; 
becauſe, as they afterwards rightly obſerved, 


it Teſt them no other choice, than that of 
defend- 


* 


1 
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+ defending themſelves by force of arms. 
Even the common people ſeemed to be ſen- 
Able of its infolence ; and affirmed, that it 
meant to deprive them of the moſt eſſential 
right of a ſovereign power, that of fulfilling 
their moſt ſolemnen gagements with their na- 
+ _ tural and ancient allies. | 
Count Lowendahl, upon his irruption in- 
to the Dutch territories, received a ſpirited 
remonſtrance from two officers of the army, 
againſt ſuch an unjuſt and unprovoked attack. 
e treated the officers with great politeneſs, 
and aſſured them, that the invahon was ſe- 
cretly connived at by the Dutch government 
ſelf; and that they muſt not be ſurprized 
if the French met with very little reſiſ- 
' tance in their progreſs. 
The manner, in which the Dutck defend - 
ed their towns, gave but too much reaſon 
for believing the aſſertion. The friends of 
the republic, however, who were keen for 
choofing a ſtadtholder, made an excellent 
uſe of this declaration, which they printed 
and diſperſed with great care and induſtry. 
This expedient had the deſired effect. 
The people were inflamed to a degree of 
enthuſiaſm. They exclaimed, * that they 
were now in a worſe condition, than when 
invaded by Lewis the fourteenth in 16723 
and that fince they had been betrayed by 
85 G 2 their 
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their governours, it was high time to take 
the adminiſtration out of their hands, It 
next naturally occurred to them, that they 
had no other reſource than what they had 
then employed; namely the election of 4 
ftadtholder ; and that that ſladtholder ſhoul 
be at the head of the houſe of Orange, 
The name of this prince was William 
Henry Frizo, ſon of John William Frizo, 
rince of Naſſau Diets, who had been 
ſoft by William the third of England, ſuc- 
ceſſor to the hereditary dominions of the 
houſe of Orange. The preſent prince, as 
has beon already obſerved, had eſpoufed the 
princeſs Anne, eldeſt daugter to his Britan- 
nic majeſty ; but was more illuſtrious for his 
virtues and his family, than either for his 
perſon or his poſſeſſions, 7 
He was hereditary ſtadtholder of Prieſland, 
and he had lately been elected into the ſame 
poſt by the provinces of Groningen and 
Guelderland ; but the reſt of Holland ſhew- 
ed very little regerd to his diſtinguiſhed me- 
rit, and even his alliance with the royal fa- 
mily of England was ſo far from recommend- 
ing him to.their favour, that it ſeemed ra- 
ther to render him the object of their jealou- 
iy: for they had actually refuſed him that 
common rank in their armies, which 121 


, 
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had made no ſcruple of beſlowing on fo- 
Feig ners ris a | Ir 

pon the firſt news of the French invaſion, 
he ſent a letter to the E of Zealand, 


informing them, that the imminent danger, 
to which the country was expoſed, had in- 
duced him to make them a tender. of his, 


ſervice; and that, on the firft intimation of 


their pleaſure, be was ready to repair to ſuch 
places as they ſhould think fit, in order te 
contribute whatever lay in his power towards. 
the good of the common cauſe, 

he ſtates of Zealand, had no ſooner re- 
eeĩved this letter, than theyappointed him their 
captain-general and admiral, Their exam- 
ple was followed by Rotterdam and the 
whole province of Holland; and, on the ſe- 
cond day of May, the prince of Orange 
was inveſted with the power and dignity of 
Radtholder, . captain-general, and admiral 
of the United Provinces, 


On the fifteenth day of May, the prince 


was conducted into the aſſembly of the 
ſtates, by the counts of Randwich and 
Bentinck, the latter of whom made a ſpeech 
to the following effect. The re- eſtabliſh- 
„ ment,“ ſaid 1 « of the ancient form of 
% government will reſtore concord in the 
republic, cauſe deliberations to be brought 
% ſooner to maturity, give activity to our 

G 3 „ ref0- 
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40 ſutions, and occaſion a wiſe diſtribution of 
„ rewards and puniſhments, without which 
* no government can long ſubfiſt. By 
« ſuch means, and the conduct of the 
«« princes of Orange, the republic has been 
«© raiſed to its preſent pitch of felicity and 
« grandeur, from the low and contempti- 
«© Hle ebb, to which it was reduced; fo low 
% indeed, as to have neither force nor di- 
«© reftion, and to be the derifion of its ene- 
« mies, and a uſeleſs burden to its friends. 
% We doubt not but the prince, we have 
* the honour to preſent to you, will tread 
jn the ſteps of his glorious anceſtors, and 
«© heartily concur with us in delivering the 
«© republic, now invaded, and preſerve us 
« from the yoke of a treacherous and de- 
« ceitful neighbour, who makes a jeſt of 
«© good faith, honour, and the moſt ſolemn 
« treaties.” | * e 
After this, the prince made a ſpeech, in 
which he greatly reproached his enemies 
for poſtponing him 1n' the army; though' 
he ſeemed, at the ſame time, in ſome ſents; 
to excuſe them, by frankly acknowledging, 
that he was doubtfal whether he poſſeſſed 
that degree of military knowledge, which 
was requiſite for bis high flation. He pro- 
miſed, however, to exert his utmoſt endea- 


yours in ſtudying to acquire it. | 
1 1 &. c 


| | 
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«© When I reflect,“ continued he, on 
<5. what that truſt demands of me, I confider 
«alſo what the preſent ſituation of the 
1% republic requires, at a. time when it 
«4.35 attacked by a powerful enemy abound- 
ing in reſourſes; while the ſtrength of 
«<< the nation is, in ſome meaſure, ener- 
„% vated by the decline of its commerce, 
% by a neglect of military diſcipline, and, 
4% what is of ſtill greater importance, by 
„a great remiſſneſs in the practice of re- 
4% ligious worſhip.” He then proceeded, 
and concluded his ſpeech in a ftrain fo 
nervous, pathetic, and affeQing, as inſpired 
the whole aſſembly with a dieb idea of his 
wiſdom, eloquence, and public ſpirit. 

The good effects of this alteration in the 
Dutch government were immediately per- 
ceived. All commerce and contracts with 
the French were prohibited: the peaſants 
were armed and exerciſed : a reſolution 
paſſed for making a conſiderable augmenta- 
tion of the army: a council of war was 
eſtabliſhed for: enquiring into the conduct 
of the governours, who had given up the 
frontier towns : and orders were iflued for 
commencing hoſtilities againſt the French, 
both by ſea and land, | 
Mean while the duke of Cumberland, 
with his whole army, took poſt between 


bo 
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the two Nethes, to cover Bergen-op-Zoom 
and Maefiricht ; and mareſchal Saxe called 
in his detachments, with a defign of com- 
18g to a general engagement. On the 
twenty-ſecond day of May, the French king 
arrived at Bruſſels, and his general — 
to undertake the fige of Maeſtricht. kf 
With this view he advanced towards 

| Louvain; and the confederates perceivin 
his aim, began their march to — 
between that town and the enemy. On the 
firſt day of July they took poſſeſſion of 'their 
round, and were drawn up in order of 
attle, with their right at Bilſen, and their 
left at Wirle, having in the front of the 
left wing the village of Val, in which they 
poſted hve battalions of Britiſh and Hand- 
verian infantry. n 0 
The French had taken poſſeſſion of the 
heights of Herdecren, immediately above 

the allies; and both armies cannonaded 
each other till the evening. In the morning 
the enemy's infantry marched down the 
hill, in a vaſt column of ten battalions in 
front and as many in depth, and attacked 
the village of Val, which was fortified and 
defended with incredible reſolution. erg 
The aftailants ſuffered terribly in their 
approach from the cannon of the confede- 
rates, which was ſerred with admirable — 

| an 
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and dexterity ; zud they met with ſach 4 
- warm reception from' the Britiſh muſquetry 
as they could not withſtand : but, when 
they were broken and diſperſed, freſh bri- 
cades ſucceeded with invincible perſe- 
verance. The confederates being thus over- 
2 by numbers, were obliged to aban- 
don the village; yet, being ſuftained by 
Hur regiments, they returned to the charge, 
and repulſed the enemy with great ſlaughter, 
Nevertheleſs, count Saxe continued pouring 
In freſh battalions; and the French recover - 
ed and maintained their ground in the 
village, after it had been loſt and carried 
four ſeveral times. The action was chiefly 
confined to this poſt, which. was crammed 
with the bodies of the dead and dying. 
„At noon the duke of Cumberland or- 
dered the whole left wing to odvance a- 
— the enemy, whoſe infantry began to 
oil. Prince Waldeek led on the Dach, 
and mareſchal Bathiani brought up the Auſ- 
trians ; but neither of them exerted them- 
ſelves with their uſual intrepidity. Victory, 
however, ſeemed for ſome time to incline 
to the fide of the allies; when the fortune 
of the day took a ſudden turn to their pre - 
judice. Several ſquadrons of Dutch horſe, 
1 Poſted in the center, gave way, and flying 
at full ſpeed, overthrew fire battalions of 
24 . 2 in 
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infantry, that were advancing from the 
body of reſerve. 

The French cavalry, taking advantage of 
this confuſion, ruſhed in upon them with 
great impetuofity, and penetrated through 
the lines of the allied army, which was 


thus divided about the center. The duke 


of Cumberland, who exerted himſelf with 
great courage and activity, in endeavouring 
to rally his broken forces, was in danger 
of being taken ; and in all probability hs 
confederates would have been put to a 
total rout, had not Sir John Ligonier taken 
the reſolution ,,of ſacri cing hinſelf and a 

part of the troops to the ſafe fry of the an 

At the head of ſome Bri iments of 
dragoons, and a few ſquadrons of Im erial 


h he charged the whole line © the 


French cavalry with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, 
as gave a check to their purſuit, an 
enabled the duke of Cumberland to 
effect an orderly retreat to Maeſtricht, 
He himſelf was taken priſoner, in this 
gallant attack; but the regiment he com- 
manded retired with deliberation, 

Such was the battle of Val, in which it 
may- be truly ſaid that the Britiſh troops, 


 afliſted by a few Hanoverians and Heſſians, 


oppoſed the whole French army; and had 
not Us Dutch, by their infamous N 


#i *» ee A the ce ane he 
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' ſuffered the flank of the left wing of the 
Confederates to be expoſed, the victory, in 
all probability, would have fallen to their 
fide. The loſs of the allies, in killed, 
wounded, and miſſing, amounted to about 
fix thouſand ; whereas that of che French 
was near double the number. 3 
Beſides Sir John Ligonier, ' major-general 
count D'Vſſemburg, major-general Bland, 
colonel Conway and lieutenant-colonel lord 
Robert Sutton, were, ſome of them wound- 
ed, and all of them made priſoners. In a 
word, almoſt the whole of the loſs fell 
upon the Engliſh, Heſſians, and Hanoveri- 
ans: that of the Dutch and Auſtrians be- 
ing too inconſiderable to be named, The 
allies, however, brought off all their ar- 
tillery, except a few field pieces : they even 
took ſeven ftandards and eight pair of co- 
lours, with ſeven hundred priſoners, in- 
- Cluding fixty officers, ſome of them perſons 
of diſtinction. 

The behavionr of the Dutch in this bat- 
tle gave but too much room to ſuſpeQ their 
fidelity ; and the pride of mareſchal Bathi- 
ani, which had been piqued in the begin- 
ning of the adtion, was thought to be the 
true reaſon why he did not exert himſelf 
with greater ſpirit and alacrity. 
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able conſtructions upon 
the Dutch and the Auſtrians, They al- 
ledged, that the French and they were in 
concert to ſacrifice the left wing of the al- 
lies; and this infinuation was rendered the 


be was ſeveral times repulſed by the valour - 
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Some were inclined to put very unfaveur- 
e conduct both of 


* 


more probable by the cowardly behaviour 
of the Dutch, and by the ſmall number of 
troops, which the enemy Urew up to oppoſe 
the Auſtrians. Whatever be in this, cer- 
tain it is, that mareſchal Saxe acknowledged 


of the Britiſh troops ; and his maſter was 
heard to ſay, * that he thought the Engliſh 


** not only paid all, but fought all.” —_ 
After the battle the confederates' paſſed 


the Maeſe, and encamped in the dutchy of 
Limberg, ſo as to cover Maeſtricht: while 
the French king remained with his army in 
the neighbourhood of Tongres. Mareſchal 


Saxe, having, for ſome time, amuſed the 


allies with marches and counter-marches, 


at length _ detached . count Lowendakl 


with thirty-fix thouſand men to inveſt Ber- 
gen- op- Zoom, the ſtrongeſt fortification of 


utch Brabant, the maſter-piece of the 


famous engineer Coehorn, never conquered, 


and generally deemed impiegnable. 
It was defended by a garriſon of three 


thouſand men under the command of the 


prince 


* 


* 9 Fo) 
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prince of Heſſe Philipftiahl; and was well i 
Provided wich ' artillery, ammunition and 
"neceiaries. Tbe enemy appeared before it 
on the fifteenth day of lay and ſummoned 
the yovernour to ſurrender. The prince of 
Saxe-Hilburghauſen was ſent to its relief, 
with twenty battalions, and fourteen ſqua- 
drons of the troops that could be moſt-con- 
 veniently aſſembled : he entered the lines 
of the town, where he remained in expecta- 
tion of a ffrong reinforcement from. the con- 
Federate army; and the old baron Cron- 
from, whom the fladtholder had appoipted 
Fovernour of Dutch Brabant, aſſumed the 
command of the garriſon. | " 
Ide beſiegers carried on their attacks 
With great activity; and the troops in the 
town defended themſelves with equal ſpirit 
and reſolution. The eyes of all Evrope . 
Were turned upon this ſiege, the moſt im- Vir 
. © portant that had happened during the whole ul 
. "courſe of the war : count Lowendahl re- 
"ceived ſeveral reinforcements; and à con- 
fderable body of troops was detgched from 
the allied army, under the command of - 
baron Schwartzemborg, to c- operate with If 
the troops that were already in the lines. | 
From the ſixteenth day of July to the * Wi 
fifteenth of September,” the fiege exhibited Wit 
an uninterrupted ſcene of Hortor and deſtrue- N 
Vol XXXIX. tien; | 
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tion: deſperate ſallies were made by the 
arriſon, and mines ſprung with the moſt 
readfal effects: the works began to give 
way, the town was reduced to aſhes, and 
the trenches were filled with carnage ; no- 
thing was ſeen but fire and ſmoke ; nothin 
heard but one continued roar of bombs 
cannon. Still, however, the chief dam 
fell upon the befiegers, who were lain In 
heaps; while the. garriſon ſuffered very lit- 
tle, and could be occaſionally relieved or 
reinforced from the lines. 3 
In a word, it was generally believed, 
that Lowendahl would be obliged to aban- 
don the enterprize ; and by this belief 
the governour of Bergen-op-Zoom ſeems 
to have been lulled into a fatal ſecurity. 
For, in the morning of the fixteenth, the 
French general having thrown a prodigious 
quantity of bombs into the ravelin, his 
troops threw themſelves into the foſle, 
mounted the breaches, forced open a ſally- 
port, and entered the place almoſt without 
oppoſition. iD, 19 
o great had been the negligence of the 
governour, that the enemy had time to ex- 
tend themſelves along the curtains, and 


+ - Form in order of battle, before the garriſon 


could be aſſembled. Cronſtrom was aſleep, 
and the ſoldiers on duty had been ſurprized 


by 
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by the ſuddenneſs and impetuoſity of the 
- attack. Though the French had taken 
poſſeſſion of the ramparts, they did not gain 
the town without a vigorous diſpute. Two 
battalions of the Scotch troops, in the pay 
of the States-general, were aſſembled in 
the market-place, and attacked them with 
ſuch fury, that they drove them from ftreet 
to: ſtreet, until, freſh reinforcements arriving, 
the Scots were compelled to retreat in their 
turn: yet they diſputed every inch of 
ground, and fought until two thirds of them 
were killed upon the ſpot. | 
_ , Then they brought off the old governour, 
andoning the place to the enemy ; while 
e troops that were incamped in the lines, 
retreating in the utmoſt precipitation, all 
the forts in the neighbourhood immediately 
ſurrendered to the victors, who now became 
maſters of the whole navigation of the 
Cronftrom's behaviour during the whole, 
of this fiege was negligent. and careleſs ; 
but, in the laſt attack, it was altogether 
inexcuſable. Though there were twenty 
thouſand men in the lines, he had not 
brought one of them into the town; and, 
had it not been for the bravery of the 
Britiſh e — would have been taken 
priſoner in nis bed. 5 ee 
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The French king was no' ſooner inform 
ed of Lowendahl's ſucceſs, than he pro- 
' moted him to the rank of mareſchäl of 
France, appointed count Saxe governour of 
the conquered Netherlands, and returned 
in triumph to Verſailles. Ia a little time 
after this tranſaction, both armies were dif. 
tributed into winter quarters, and the dyke 
of Cumberland returned to England. | 

The campaign in Italy was not” equally 
favourable to the French, though their 
army in that quarter was ſuperior to the 
enemy's. Mareſchal Belleifle, having com- 

pelled the Imperial general to abandon Pro- 
vence, made himſelf maſter of Nice, Mon- 
talban, Villa-franca, © and” Ventimiglia ; 
while the Auſtrians were forced to retire 
towards Final. The mareſchal, encouraged 
by this ſucceſs, projected an irruption in 
the Piedmonteſe territories, the execution 
of which he committed to the care of nis 
ther the chevalier. 

- The chevalier, accordingly, ſet out dy 
his expedition, and, for ſome time, 'pro- 
ceeded without interroption ; but, happen- 
ing to de killed in a ſkirmiſh with the ene-' 
my, his troops were ſo diſpirited, An 
abandoned tne enterprize. | 
The French; however, were more ſue⸗ 


UD 
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che defigns of the Auſlrians. The latter were 
_ ighly exaſperated againſt the former,; and 
. Schuylemberg, who commanded the Im- 

perial troops, determined, at all events, to 
Aitempt the re-congueſt of Genoa, though 
he was but very ill provided with artillery 
lor the purpoſe. | 1 14 | 
- The French miniſtry were too well ac- 
quainted with the importance of the repub- 
lic, not to exert themſelves with the utmoſt 
vigour in giving it aſſiſtance. Large-ſums 
ef money were remitted to the ſtate, in or- 
der to put it in a poſture of defence : engi- 
neers and officers were ſent to diſcipline their 
troops, and repair their fortifications : the 
duke of Boufflers was appointed as ambaſ- 
| fador extraordinary, the better to animate 
_ to a vigorous refiſtance : anda large 
body of troops was detached from Belleifle's 
army, to co operate with their forces ; but 
theſe falling in with the Britiſh Fleet, were 
either taken or driven back to France, 
Some of them, however, arrived at Genoa, 
and, by their ſpirit. and reſolution, con- 
tributed greatly to encourage the inhabi- 
tants v4 | | | 
Schuylemberg, in the mean time, ſent a 
meſſenger to Turin, in order to repreſent 
to his Sardinian majeſty, that he was altoge» 
ther unable, without his aſſiſtance, to make 
| H 3 head 
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nſt the Genoeſe, ſtrengthened, as 
—— by the. French and Span- 
„and ſupported: ane by the court 
of Naples. 
The of Sardinia, was, by.no means, 
defirous of ſeeing the houſe of Auſtria too 
| powerful in Italy; and he, therefore, lent 
a deaf ear to the importunities of the meſ- 
ſenger ; but being, at laſt, overcome by the 
entreaties of the Britiſh ambaſſador, he 
agreed to grant 
on the follSviog conditions : that the do- 
minions of the Genoeſe, excepting their 
city, ſhould be equally divided between him 
and the Auſtrians, the former to have the 
weſtern, and the latter the eaſtern Riviera; but 
that the port of Lima, when reduced, ſhould be 
given to Francis, em _ of 2 
and grand duke of Tuſcany; and that, in 
conſequence of this agreement, his Sardi- 
nian majeſty ' ſhould furniſh twelve battal- 
ions and a train of artillery, to be iet | 
ately ſent to the fiege of Genoa. 
Schuylemberg, however, before he com- 
menced hoſtilities, endeavoured to perſuade 
the Genoeſe to ſubmit to his miſtreſs ; 
but finding all his remonſtrances ineffectual, 
he began his operations; and having forc- 


ed the paſſage of the Dochetta, . for 
ſome 


= 


the defired reinforcements 
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ay of ſucceeding in his 


e of Boufflers commanded the 
troops in Genoa; while mareſchal Belleiſle 


ſome time, in a fair w 
attempt, | 
The duk 


lay at Ventimiglia, with a view to penetrate 
into Piedmont and Lombardy, BD i 

the Auſtrians to abandon. the ſiege. It «vas 
chiefly owing to this latter 


the Genoeſe were delivered from the dan- 


Sch 


that threatened them ; for, though 
uylemberg was ſucceſsful in all his 3 


upon the out forts of the city, yet Belleiſle 
proceeded with ſuch incredible rapidity in his 


conqueſts, that the Auftrians were obliged 


to relinquiſh the ſiege, and march to the re- 


lief of. the Piedmonteſe territories. No- 
thing elſe of importance happened in the 
courſe of this campaign; and about the 
middle of October the armies, on both ſides, 
were put into winter quarters. 


The naval tranſactions of this year were re- 
markably ſpirited. The French king had, 


in the. courſe of the preceeding ſummer, 
fitted out an expenſive armament under the 


command of the duke D*Anville, for the 


recovery of Cape-Breton ; but it was ren- 
dered ineffectual by ſtorms, diſtempers, and 

the death of the admiral. 
Not yet diſcouraged by theſe diſaſters, he 
zeſolved to renew his attempts againſt hs 
1 


compel 


neral, that 


* 
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Britiſh colonies in North-America, and their 
ſettlements in the Eaſlt-Indies, Witch "this 
view two ſquadrons were equipped at Breſt, 
one to be commanded by the commodore de 
la Jonquiere ; the other, deſtined for India, 
by monſieur de St. George. N 
Ade Britiſh miniftry, being informed of 
theſe preparations, reſolved to intercept both 
ſquadrons, which were to fail together. 
_ "Accordingly vice admiral Anſon and rear 4 
admiral Warren took their departure from | 
- Plymouth with a ſtrong fleet, and directed 
their courſe towards cape Finiſterre on the 
coaſt of Gallicia. On the third day of May 
they came up with the French ſquadrons, 
commanded by la Jonquiere and St. George, , 
conlifting of fix large ſhips of war, as many 
_ frigates and four armed veſſels equipped by 
their Eaft-India company, having under 
their convoy twenty-nine ſhips laden with 
merchandize. The ſhips of war imme- 
diately ſhortened ſail and formed a line of bat- 
tle; while the reſt, under the protection of the 
fix frigates, ſtretched away to the Weſtward. 
The Britiſh ſquadron was likewiſe drawn up 
in a live of battle ; but Mr, Anſon, perceiv- 
ing that the enemy began to ſheer off, now 
their convoy was at a conſiderable 422 
bau | 


ak; * 
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hauled in the fignal ſor the line, and hoift- 
ed another for giving chace andengaging. 

_ The Engliſh fleet accordiugly continued 
the purſuit, and, about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, the engagement began with great 
fury: The enemy maintained the battle 
with equal courage and conduct, until ghey 
were over-powered by numbers, and then 
they track their colours. About ſeven 
hundred of them were killed and wounded 

+ In this action. The Engliſh loſt about five 

| Hundred, and among thoſe captain Gren- 
ville, commander of the Defiance, a young 

entleman of the moſt promiſing talents. 

A conſiderable quantity of bullion was 
found in the prizes, which were brought to 
Spithead in triumph ; and the money being 
landed, was conveyed in waggons to the 
bank of London. His majefty thought this 

 aftien of ſo much importance, that he ad- 
vanced Mr, Anſon to the peerage, and ho- 
a Mr. Warren with the order of the 

8 the twentieth day of june, commo- 

dore Fox, A. with fix ſhips of war, in 

the latitude of Cape Ortegal in Gallicia, 
took forty-fix French ſhips, richly laden 
from. St. Domingo, after they had been 

Abandoned by their convoy. 
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But the French marine ſuffered another 
more important loſs, in the month of Oc- 
tober. Rear admiral Hawke had failed from 
Plymouth in the beginning of Auguſt, with 
utteen ſhips of the line, io intercept a fleet 
of French merchant ſhips bound for the Weſt- 
Indies. He cruiſed, for fome time, on the 
coaſt of Brittany; and at length the French 
fleet failed from the iſle of Alx, under con- 
voy of nine ſhips of the line, beſides fri- 
ates, commanded by monfieur Leten- 
uer. | 
On the fourteenth day of October, the 
two fleets were in fight of each other, in the 
latitude of Belleiſle: the French commodore 
immediately ordered one of the great ſhips 
and the frigates to proceed with the trading 
veſſels, while he, with the reſt, formed the 
line of battle and waited the attack. At 
eleven in the forenoon, admiral Hawke 
finding, that he loſt time in forming the 
line of battle, and that the enemy were en- 
deavouring to make the beſt of their way, 
diſplayed the ſignal to chace ; and, in half 
an hour, both fleets were engaged. . _ 
© The battle laſted till night, when all the 
French ſhips, except two, had ſtruck to the 
Engliſh flag. The French captains' main= 
tained the Eat with uncommon fortiude and 
reſolution, nor did they yield till their ſhips 
were 
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were diſabled. Their loſs in killed and wound- 
ed amounted to eight hundred, and about 
three thouſand of them were taken priſoners, 
Of the Engliſh were flain about one hundred 
and fifty, among whom was captain Sauma- 
rez, a gallant officer, who had ſerved under 
lord Anſon in his expedition to the Pacific 
Ocean. | | 
Immediately after the action, admiral 
Hawke ' diſpatched the Weazle floop to 
commodore Legge, who commanded a ſqua- 
dron at the Leeward Iſlands, with intelli- 
gence of the French fleet of merchant ſhi 
outward-bound, that he might take the neceſ- 

fary meaſures for intercepting them in their 
paſſages to the French Iſlands. In conſequence 
of this advice, he redoubled his vigilance, 
and had the good fortune to make prize of 
a conſiderable num ber of the enemy. 
Admiral Hawke, in his letter to the board 
of Admiralty, declared, that all his captains 
| behaved like men of honour during the en- 
gagement, except captain Fox, who had ſuf- 

Kees one of the French ſhips to eſcape, and 
whoſe conduct he threfore deſired might be 

ſubjected to an enquiry. That gentleman 
was accordingly tried by a court- martial, and 
foſpended from his command, for having 
follow: d the advice of his officers, contrary 
to his own better judgment ; but, as be had 

| always 
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always been efteemed a brave and active of- 
ficer, he was ſoon reftored, and * 
promoted to tbe rank of admiral. 

Ia the Mediterranean, vice-admira! Med- 
ley blocked up the Spaniſh _— in the 


ited the Au- 
ſtrian general on the coaſt of Genoa, and in- 
tercepted ſome ſuecours ſent from Frauce to 


\ 


the aſſiſtance of that republic. At his 


death, which happened on the*fifth day of 
Auguſt, the command of the ſquadron de- 
volved on rear-admiral Byng, who had been 
ſent to reinforce him, and who enn on 
the ſame plan of operations. ö 
Notwithſtanding the advantages, which | 
the Engliſh had — i in Europe and Ame- 
rica, their affairs in the Eaft-Indies, conti- 
nued to wear but a very indifferent aſpe&. 
Madraſ was ſtill in the hands of the enemy, 
who, in all probability, would have made 


' - themſelves maſters of Fort St. David like» 
wiſe, had not commodore Griffin arrived in 


thoſe ſeas with a reinforcement for the Bri- 


- tiſh ſquadron, which now compoſed a ve 


formidable force, and deterred the Fren 

from proceeding with the fiege. 
Griffin, however, who ſeconded 

in the command of the fleet, found nicſelf | 


altogether-unable to attempt the conqueſt of 


an, or che * of * 


* 
4 
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the fortifications of which laſt place had been 


improved by the enemy. | Nevertheltis, be 


blocked up Pondicherry for a confiderabie 
time, and reduced it to great difficulties, 
though the French ſquadron was ſuperior ro 


their men of war, in the road of Madraſs. 
But the French indemnified themſelves 
decoying into-the ſame road, the prin 
Amelia, an Engliſh Eaſt-India ſhip, the com- 
mander of which was ignorant that the place 
had been taken by the enemy. This mijs- 
fortune was occaſtoned by the Zoglim colours 
being ſtill kept flying en the baſtions of the 
fortreſs : and the ſame deception would, in 
all probability, have proved fatal to ſeveral 
other ſhips, had it not been for the vigilance 
of the officers. | A 
The. Eaſt-Iadia company were ſenſible of 

the critical ſituation to which their affairs 
were reduced; and they therefore repreſent- 
ed the matter to the miniſtry, who reſolved 
to equip a freſh armament, which, when 
added to the ſhips already in the Indies, 
ſnould be able to undertake the ſiege of Pon- 
dicherry. -For this ſervice a good number of 
independent companies were raiſed, and ſet 
fail in November, with a ſtrong ſquadron, 
under the conduct of e 
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his; and he even burntthe Neptune, one of 
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__ officer of approved capacity and va- 
Gr l 1 
Upon his arrival on the coaſt of India, he 
immediately blocked up Pondicherry by ſea, 
and inveſted it by land with a ſmall army of 
four thouſand Europeans and about two thou- 
ſand natives of that country. He proſecut- 
ed the enterprize with great ſpirit, and 
took the fort of Area Coupan, at the diſ- 
tance of three males from the-town ; then he 
made his approaches to the place, againſt 
which he opened batteries, while it was bom- 
barded and cannonaded by the ſhipping. 

But the fortifications were ſo ſtrong, the 
og ſo-numerous, and the engineers of 
the enemy ſo expert in their profeſſion, that 
he made very little progreſs, and ſuſtained 
con ſiderable damage. At length his army 
being reduced by ſickneſs, and the rainy | 
ſeaſon approaching, he ordered the artillery 

and flores to be re-embarked ; and raifing 
the fiege on the ninth day of October, re- 
turned to Fbrt St. David, without being mo- 
leſted in his march by the enemy. In the ſequel, 
ſeveral ſhips of his ſquadron, and about 
twelve hundred ſailors, periſhed in a hurri- 

cane. | Ml 
The naval force of Great-Britain was 
more ſucceſsful in the Weſt-Indies. Rear- 
[admiral Knowles, with a ſquadron of 40555 
| | | IPs 
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ſhips and two frigates, attacked Fort Louis 


on the ſouth fide of Hiſpaniola, which, after 
a ſhort, bat vigourous defence, was ſurren- 
dered and demoliſhed. Then he made a 


fruitleſs attempt upon St. Jago de Cuba, 


and returned to Jamaica, extremely morti- 
| fied at his diſappointment, which he imput- 


ed to the miſcondu@ of captain Dent, Wo 
was tried in England by a court martial, 


and honourably acquitted. 


In September, admiral Knowles cruifing 


in the neighbourhood of the Havannah, 
with ſeven ſhips of the line, fell in with a 
Spaniſh ſquadron of nearly the ſame ſtrength, 
under the command of the admirals Reggio 
and Spinolo. Both fleets immediately drew 
up ĩn a line of battle. The engagement began 
about two in the afternoon, and continued 


Vith intervals till eight in the evening, when 


the enemy made away to the Havannah with 


the loſs of two ſhips; one of which, the 


Conqueſtadore, ſtruck to the Britiſh admiral, 
and the other, named the Africa, was, 
two days after, ſet on fire by her own com- 


mander, that ſhe might not fall into the 


hands of the Engliſh. * © 


Mr. Knowles accuſed ſome of his captains 


of miſbehaviour, and they, in turn, recri- 


 minated on him. On their retutn to Eng- 


land, their conduct was ſubjected to the in- 
12 quiry 
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quiry of a court martial, Thoſe who adhered 
to the admiral, and thoſe whom be impeach- 
ed, were inflamed againſt each other with the 
moſt implagable reſentment. The admiral_ 
received a gentle reprimand for not begin- 
ning the action ſeoner, and for neglecting 
to ſhift his flag on board of another ſhip, 
when he found his own diſabled. Two of 
his captains were likewiſe cenſured : but 
captain Holmes, of the Lennox, who had 
behaved with. remarkable courage, was 
honourably acquitted. | 
| The animoſities of the officers did not 
end with the court - martial. Captain Innes 
and captain Clarke met by appointment in 
Hyde. Park with piſtels: the former was 
ſhot dead upon the Pots the latter was 
tried, and condemned for murder: but as it 
1 that he had only accepted the 
challenge, he was indulged with his maje- 
HV pardon. . Fs 54s 1 
Ia order to counterballance the great ſu- 
periority, which the French poſſeſſed upon 
the continent, his Britannie majeſty formed 
a ſolution of engaging a body of Ruſſians 
in his ſervice. This meaſure had been ſome. 
time in agitation ; and the Czarina, whe 
had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with the court 
of Yerſailles, ſeemed extremely well diſ- 
\poſcd to agree. to ſuch an expedient. The 


* 
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nepociation, however, was attended with 
confiderable © difficulties. Ihe number of 
troops propoſec was thirty thonſand.; and 
her Ruſlan majeſty could not undertake to 
put ſo large a body of forces in motion, 
without an immediate remittance from Eng- 
land of one hundred -thouſand pounds, and 
an annual ſubfidy of three times that ſum. 
" Theſe demands being at laſt granted, and 

the Dutch engaging to bear one fourth of 
the expence, the troops were immediately 
aſſembled, and ordered to begin their 
march.  * | fr 

So cloſe connection had now been eſta- 
bliſhed between Great Britain and the 
States general, that the latter were very wil- 
ling to co-operate heartily with the for- 
mer in proſecuting the war, provided the 
could depend upon the ſtability of the Eng- 
Iſh councils ;- but they ſeemed to entertain 

ſome doubt, whether the miniſtry could 
| procure another parliament equally liberal 
and complaiſant with the preſent. In order 
to remove this ſcruple, his majeſty embraced 
the wiſe and patriotic reſolution of diſſol- 
ving the parliament, and calling a new one; 
and thereby ſhewing the world, that he was 


not afraid to threw-bimſelf on the affections 
of his ſubjeQs, ; | 
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With this view he made a ſpeech to both 
houſes, in which he obſerved, that the in- 
vaſion of the territories of the States Gene- 
ral had bad an effect very different from what 
their enemies expected: that the voluntary 
and ſpeedy ſuccour, which he had ſent upon 
that occafion, had been received with the 
utmoſt joy, and had been of great uſe ; 
and that the States, encouraged by that 
aſſiſtance, had not only reſolved to make 
| ow aygmentation of their forces, but h 
ikewiſe taken ſuch fleps, as might con- 
vince the enemy, that they were fully deter- 
mined to ſupport their own independency, 
and to promote the intereſt of the common 
cauſe: that he had the particular ſatisfacti- 
on to acquaint bis parliament, that the 
union between Great- Britain and the re- 
ablic, ſo neceſſary for both nations, was 
never more cordial, nor better eſtabliſhed, 
than it was at preſent ; that as the continu- 
ance of this parliament would neceſſarily 
determine in a ſhort time, and as nothing 
would give ſw much weight to the'Britiſh 
;meaſures abroad, in the preſent conjunQure, 
as to ſhew the dependance he had on the 
affeQions of his people, he had judged it 
expedient ſpeedily to call/a new parliament; 
that, nevertheleſs, he ſhould think himſelf 
4nexculable, if he parted with this, with 
* Lak  . of 
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out publickly returning them his thanks fot 
the many eminent jnſtances they had given 
of their inviolable fidelity and attachment 
to his perſon and government, and of their 
paſhaken adheretice to the true intereſts of 
| 750 country, and the Proteſtant ſueceſſion in 
is family; that, * the Divine bleffing 
and their aſſiſtance, he had been enabled ta 
craſh and defeat the moſt audacious at- 
tempts that ever had been made to over- 
turn the preſent eſtabliſhment 5 and, at the 
ſame time, to furniſh ſach ſupport to the 
ancient and natural allies of England, a8 
had already diſappointed ſome of the dan- 
gerous and ambitious views, which the ene - 
my. entertained at the beginning of the war: 
that ſuch extraordinary merit, as it ſhould 
always be remembered with gratitude b 
him, ſo muſt it endear the memory of this 
parliament to poſterity; that, encouraged b 
theſe demonſtrations of the "loyalty and 
affectien of his faithſul ſubjects, be did, 
with the utmoſt fatisfaftion, repoſe him- 
ſelf upon them; and he did not in the leaſt 
doubt of receiving new proofs of the ſame 
diſpoſition in the choice of their repre- 
ſentatives : that he had nothing ſo much at 
heart as be preſerving the civil and religi- 
dus rights of bis people, and maintaining 
the true greatneſs of this nation: that help 
| 0 
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theſe principles he would never deviate, and 
in thele principles every true Briton wou 

concur with him: that he hoped this would | 

appear by their conduct in the preſent con- 

jancture ; he hoped no falſe aris or mif- 
| repreſentations would take place to inter- 

rupt, or. weaken, that harmony between 

kim and his people, which had been, and 

ever would be, produQive of ſuch happy 

effects. In conſequence of this declaration, 

the parliament was diſſolved, and wits were 

iſſued. for ſummoning a new one. 

Among the laws paſſed in this ſeſſion, was 

an act aboliſhing che heritable juriſdictions, 

and taking away the tenor of wardholdings 

in Scotland; which, being a ſpecies of ſlave» 

ry, were deemed an inconſiſtency. in a free 

government, inveſted the 8 with a 

dangerous power over their dependents, and 

were reckoned one of the principal ſources 

of thoſe rebellions that had broke out fince 

the revolution. 17 6 WA" 

All the belligerent powers were, by this 
time, heartly tired of a war, which had con- 
ſumed ſuch immenſe quantities of treaſure, 
occaſioned the loſs ſo great a number of 
lives, procured no ſolid advantage to any 
of the parties, and in the events of which 
all of them hay, in their turns, been 
miſcrably. diſappointed. The French king, 
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notwithſtanding the progreſs of his arms 
on the continent, found himſelf involved in 
inextrica le difficulties. His parliaments 
and trading companies were daily teazing 
him with remonſtrances upon the diſmal 
effects of his ambition. , 
They repreſented te him, that all the 
eonqueſts, which his armies had made, ſerved 
only to bring ruin to his people, and 
deſolstion to his country. In many places, 
hands were wanting to till the ground, 

and, in others, all the profit, ariſing from til- 
lage, was not ſufficient to defray the taxes, 
which "induſtry was obliged to pay to ex- 
tortion. In fome of the principal towns, 
the people roſe in tumults againſt the magi- 
ſtrares and officers of the revenue; and the 
whole country was filled with clamour 
and diſfatisfation, © | | 

The prince of Orange, though a warm 
friend to the common cauſe, to which, in 
fact, he owed his elevation, yet had many 
ſtrong and weighty reaſons towiſh for peace. 
The unſettled ſtate of his family affairs, 
the powerful © oppoſition he encountered in 
Holland, and the difficulty he ſound in 
raifing money, made him naturally long 
for an opportunity of eſtabliſhing his au- 
| thority upon a ſolid foundation. 9 
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The king of Spain, too, was ſo deeply 
affected with the loſſes he had ſuſtained by 
ſea and in Italy, that he earneſtly defired to 
ſee a ceſſation of hoſtilities, The ſentiments 
of the Britiſh miniſtry were no leſs pacific. 
They perceived they had nothing to ho 
from a continuance of the war, as the 
French and Spaniſh marine was now almoſt. 
entirely deflroyed ; and they were ſenſible, 
that they could not carry it on another cam 
paign without loading the people with new 
impoſitions. | 
The king of France had, immediately 
after the battle of Val, in a perſonal con- 
verſation with Sir John Ligonier, expreſſed 
his defire of a pacification ; and afterwards 
his miniſter, in Holland preſented a decla- 
ration on the ſame ſubject to the deputies. 
of the States-general. He now thought 
proper to make farther advances towards 
an accommodation both at .the Hague and 
at London; and the contending powers a- 
greed to another congreſs, which was adtu- 
ally opened in March at Aix-la Chapelle, 
where the earl of Sandwich and Sir Thomas 
. Robinſon aſſiſted as  Plenipotentiaries from 
the king of Great Britain, "my 
Mean while the new elections went every 
where in favour of the court, and 'were 
conducted with uncommon unanimity. The 
| landed 
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landed intereſt appeared to be as ſtrong as 
ever in the counties; but in many of the 
boroughs an alteration was perceived. The 
numerous prizes taken from the enemy, and 
the great commercial advantages acquired 
to Britain in the courſe of the war, had 
brought ſuch a quantity of ſpecie into the 
hands of the marine and mercantile geatle- 
men, that many of them were encouraged to 
aſpire to ſeats in parliameat, and were en- 
abled to ſupport their applications with a 
ewe rofuſion of money, than had ever 
en obſerved on any former occaſion, 

The miniſter was extremely uneaſy at the 
torrent of corruption, which every where 
revailed, and which; nevertheleſs, A found + 

- himſelf unable to ſtem. He declared, how- 
ever, that all parties were indifferent to him, 
provided they were in the intereſt of their 
country; and if ever he. exerted himſelf in 
_ favour of any one, it was only in behalf of 
_ thoſe, whom he perſonally efteemed, and 
who, he thought, would agree with him-jn 
the wiſe and moderate ſyſtem he had adopted. 
The Jacobites endeavoured, in ſome 
places, to revive the influence, that had 
operated {o powerfully in the latter part of 
. Walpole's adminiſtration ; but the ſpirit of 
diſaffeQion was now ſo languid,that their ef- 
forts ſer ved only to expoſe the party to — 
1441. 
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ridicule of the public, Even the indepen- 
dent eleQors of Weſtminſter, as they affected 
to call themſelves, could not, with all their 
induſtry, procure above one thirtieth part 


of the voters. : : | 
The new parliament met on the tenth da 


of November, when his majeſty, in his-ſpeec 


to both houſes, obſerved, that he had taken 


no part in the preſent war, except by the 
advice of his parliament : that though the 
ſacceſs of his arms in the Low-countries had 
not been anſwerable to the preparations he 
had made, yet, that diſappointment had 
been, in ſome meaſure, compenſated, by 
the advantages be had gained by fea, 
and which had produced an alteration in 
the Dutch government extremely beneficial 
to the common cauſe : that overtures for a 
neral pacification had lately been made to 
im on the part of France; and though 
ſome of the terms propoſed could not be ap- 
proved, yet, as he had no other aim than 
a-ſafe and honourable peace, he had ſhewn 
the utmoſt inclination to promote an ac- 
commodation; and a congreſs for this pur- 
poſe would ſpeedily be opened at A- la- 
Chapelle, whither the minifters of the ſeve- 
ral powers would forthwith repair: that he 
hoped all the powers concerned would bring 
with them the fame diſpoſitions, * 
| l I 
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had, to effeRuate this great work, on juſt and 
reaſonable terms : that matters being in this 
fituation, he was confident they would 
"agree with him in his opinion, that it was 
neceſſary to be vigilant and attentive to 
every event; and that there could be no 
reaſon to expect a good peace, but by being 
timely prepared, to carry on a vigorous and 
effetual war: that he therefore relied on 


their hearty and powerful ſupport, to enable 


him to open the campaign early in the 
ſpring, in caſe the obſtinacy ot his enemies, 
in * fair and equitable conditions, 
-ſhould render ſuch a flep indiſpenſably te- 
-quiſite : that, for this purpoſe, he was now 


actually concerting the - neceſſary meaſures 


with his allies, to whoſe intereſt he was 


-determined inviolably to adhere : that they 
ought to be in readineſs, in caſe the nego- 
ciatjons ſhould fail of the deſired effect, to 
convince, their enemies, how much they 
were miſtaken, if they vainly imagined, that 
Great Britain and her allies would ſubmit 
to receive the law from any power 
whatſoever; and to demonſtrate to the 
world, that they would decline no difficulty 
or danger ſor the maintenance of the com- 
mon liberty, and the preſervation of their 
-own independence and eſſential intereſts. 
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This ſpeech was anſwered by warm and 
affectionate addreſſes from both houſes, 
The commons, in particular, faid, that, if, 
contrary to their wiſhes and expectations, the 
enemies of Great - Britain ſheuld. by infifting 


on unreaſonable and inadmiſſible terms, 


make the continuance of the war unavoida- 
ble, they were firmly determined to ſupport 
his majeſty to the utmoſt of their power; 
and, in order to convince the enemy of this 
their ſteadfaſt reſolution, they would im- 
mediately grant ſuch ſupplies, as might, in 


conjunction with his majeſly's allies, enable 


him to carry on the war with vigour, main- 
tain the honour and dignity of the crown 
of Great - Britain, and ſupport the intereſt of 
the common cauſe of Chriſtendom. ' - 
Never parliament made good their profeſ- 
ſions with greater punctuality than the pre- 
ſent. They voted ſorty thouſand ſeamen, 
forty- nine thouſand land ſorces, beſides 
eleven thouſand nine hundred marines; the 
ſubſidies to the queen of Hungary, the 
Czarina, the king of Sardinia, the electors 


of Mentz and Bavaria, the prince of Heſſe, 


and the duke of Wolſenbatile : the ſum of 
two hundred thirty-five thouſand, ſeven 
hundred and forty-nine pounds was granted 
to the provinces of New-England, to reim- 


| burſe them for the expence of reducing 


Caps- 
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Eupe- Breton: five hundred thouſand pounds 


were given to his majeſty for the vig rous 


proſecution of the war; and about one hun- 
dred and fiity two thouſand pounds to the 

Scorrith © claimants, in lieu of their juriſ- 
diction. 5 

The ſupplies for the enſving year amount- 
ed to upwards of eight millions and à half, 
of which the greater part was raiſed on a 
loan by ſubſcription, chargeable on a | new 
ſobiidy of poundage, exacted from all mer- 
chandize imported into Great Britain. 

In this ſeſſion a bill was brought in for a 

eneral naturalization of foreign Proteſtants. 
Many ſhrewd arguments were advanced in 
favour of this meaſure, which would tend, 
it was ſaid, to ſupply the great waſte of peo- 
ple, which the war had occaſioned, and to 
introduce new manufactures into the king- 

dom, as many induftrious individuals in fo- . 
reign parts would be thereby encouraged to 
ſertle in Englend. 

"Nevertheleſs, a petition was preſented 
againſt it by the ſheriffs of London, who 
* affirmed, that it would occaſion a decreaſe, 
if not a total loſs' of the duties of package, 
ſeavage, portage, and balliage of the goods 
of foreign merchants : that it was more like- 
ly to encreaſe the poverty, than to add to 
. of the nation ; for that neither 
a K 2 rich 
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rich nor induflrious foreigners needed ſuch” 
| inducement; as the latter never wanted en- 
conragement, nor the former the very pri- 
| vilege in queſtion, When they applied tor it 
— to parliament : that a like law bad been at- 
rempted in the reign of king William, but 
had been rejected on ſuch national conſide- 
rations, as, it was, preſumed, would never 
eſcape the attention, nor loſe the regard of 
the houſe : that a law having been actually 
paſſea, tor that purpoſe, in the reign of 
queen Anne, it was found ſo detrimental'to 
the public intereſt, that it was ſoon after- 
wards repealed, and not without ſome ſevere . 
refieftions on the conduct of thoſe, who 
had promoted it: that, as a naturaliza- 
tion c uld not convey to foreigners a true 
knowledge of our happy conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, or give them ſuch à zeal 
and affe ction for it, as might be requiſite for 
maintaining and defending it; and as thoſe 
who had grown up onder arbitrary govern- 
ment might be fitteſt to anſwer arbitrary 
Purpoſes, too much caution could not. be. 
uſed in a matter of o great importance: 
and therefore it was hoped, that the houſe - 
would noi think proper io paſs a bill which 
was liable to ſuch inſuperable objections. _ 
This petition was ftrongly ſupported by 
many of the members; and the miniſter, | 


ap- 
— 
% 
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apprehending that the bill, if paſſed, might 


hurt bis intereſt in the city, where at pre-. 


ſent it was very high, conſented that the 
project ſhould be entirely laid aſide. 

A bill, however, was paſſed without any + 
oppoſition, prohibiting the practice of in- 
ſuring French and Spaniſh ſhips at London; 
and another encouraging the manufacture of 
indigo in the Britiſh plantations : an artiele 
for which Great-Britain uſed to pay two 
two hundred thouſand pounds yearly, to 
the ſubjects of France. 

The ſeſſion was cloſed og the thirteenth 
day of May, when the king informed both 
hvuſes, that the preliminaties of a general 
peace were actually ſigned at Aix-la-Chap- 


elle by the miniſters of Great Britain, 


France, avd the United-Provinces ; and 
that the baſis of this accommodation, was a 


28 reſtitution of the conqueſts, which 
a 


d been made during the war. Immedi- 
ately aſter the prorogation of parliament, 
his majeſly ſe: out for his German domi- 
nions, after having appointed a regency to 
govern the kingdom in his abſence. | 
The allies had reſolved to open the cam-. 
paign in the Netherlands with an army ok 
one hundred and ninety thouſand men, in 
order to compel the French to abandon the 
barrier, which they had conquered; but 
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the dilatory conduct of the Nich and the 
Auſtrians prevented the execution of this 
meaſure, | * bs: 4 
The people oſ Holland were ſo highly in- 
cenſed at the behaviour of their rulers, that 
they roſean tumults in all the capital cities. 
They plundered the farmers of the revenue, 
aboliſhed the taxes, and inſulted - the magi- 
ſtrates; ſo that the States General, ſeeing 
their country on the brink of ruin, au- 
thorized the prince of Orange to make ſuch: 
regulations, as he ſhould judge convenient. 
They conſtituted him hereditary ſtadtholder 
and captain general of Dutch Brabant, 
Flanders, * the upper quarter of Guel- 
derland; and the Eaft-[ndia company choſe. 
him direQor and governour general of their. 


commerce and ſettlements inthe Indies, Thus 


inveſted. with ſuch an extenhive authority, 
he exerted himſelf with equal diligence and. 
ſucceſs in appeaſing the . populace, and in 
augmenting and aſſembling the troops of. 
the republic. * ot 524k 

The conſederates knew, that the French 
intended to beſiege Maettricht ; and the 
Auſtrian general Bathiani, propoſed, that an 
army ſhould be formed early in the ſpring, in 
earder to ſecure that important fortreſs: but as, 
- ke could not perſuade the States-general to 
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agree to his ſal, the enemy had leiſure 
to carry their deſign into execuiion. : 

In March the duke of Camberland aſſem- 
bled the allied forces in the neighbourhood 
of Breda; but, notwithſtanding the mag- 

niſicent promiſes of the court of Vienna and 
the United; Provinces, they did not amount 
to above one hundred and ten thouſand men, 
The French, therefore, being ſo greatly ſu- 
perior in number, were enabled to inveſt 
Maeftricht without oppoſition ; and they ac- 
cordingly opened the trenches on the third 
day of April. 5 
. The garriſon conſiſted of Imperial and 
Dutch troops under the conduct of the baron 
D'Aylva, who defended the place with great 
ſpirit and reſolution. He annoyed the 
befiegers in repeated ſallies; but they were 
determined to overcome all oppoſitions .- 
and carried on their approaches with indefa- | 
tigable perſeverance. They attacked the 
covered way, in which they actually made a 
lodgement, after an obſtioate diſpute, Which 
coſt them two thouſand men; but next day, 
they were obliged to abandon it by the bra», 
very of the garriſon, | 
Theſe hoſtilities were ſaddenly interrupt- 
ed, by the ſigning of the preliminary arti- 
cles at Aix-la- Chapelle. The plenipotenti- 
aries agreed, that, for the glory of his 
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116 The Hiſtory ef EncLany. 
Chriftian majeſty's arms, the town of Maeſ. 


tricht ſhould be ſurrendered to his general, 


on condition that it ſhould be reſtored. with 
all the magazines and artillery, He accord- 
ingly entered the place on the third day of 
May, when the A marched out with 
all the honours of war ; and a ſuſpenſion ea 
arms immediately enſued. 
By this time, the Ruſſian auxiliaries, — 
the number of thirty · ſeven thouſand, under the 
command of prince Repvin, had arrived in 
Moravia, where, on the twentieth day of 
May, they were reviewed by their Imperial 
majeltics. Then they proceeded to the con- 
fines of Franconia, where they were order. 
ed to halt, after having marched ſeven 
hundred miles from the beginning of the 
year. The French king declared, that, ſhould 
they advance further, he would deſtroy the 
fortifications of Macfgicht and Bergen- 2 
Zoom. | 

This affair was referred to the oak 
tentiaries, who, on the ſecond day of Au- 
. guſt, figned a convention, importing, that 
the Ruſſian troops ſhould march back to 
their oon country; and that the French 
king ſhould diſband an equal number of his 
forces. The ſeaſon being far advanced; 
the Rufhans / were provided with winter 
Quarters i in Bohemia and Moraga, u here 


they 
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they remained till the ſpriag, when they re- 
turned into Livonia, «2 

In the mean time, thirty ſeven thouſand Ton .- 
French troops were re-called from Flanders? lt 
into Picardy ; and the two armies continued © ©- 
inactive till the concluſion of the definitive 
treaty. The ſuſpenſion of arms was pro- 
claimed at London, and in the capitals of 
all the contracting powers : orders were | 
ſent to the reſpective admirals in the diffe- ' #1 
«rent parts of the world, to abſtain. from - 4 
hoſtilities; and a communication of trade " 

and commerce was opened between the na- 1 
tions, which had been at variance. 

The plenipotentiares Rtill continued at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, adjuſting all the articles 
of the definitive treaty, which was at length 
concluded on the ſeventh day of Od ober. 
It was founded on former treaties, which 
were now expreſsly confirmed from that of 
Weſtphalia to the laſt concluded at London 
and Vienna, | 

The contraQting parties agreed, that all 
priſoners on each fide: ſhould be mutually 
releaſed without ranſom, and all conqueſts 

reſtored : that the dutchies of Parma, Pla- 
centia, and Guaſtalla, ſhould be ceded as a 
ſettlement to the Infant Don Philip, and 
the heirs male of his body; but, in caſe of 
| his © op. the throne of Spain, or of Ay. 
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two Sicilies, or his dying without male ifſae, 
that they ſhould revert- to the houſe of Au- 
ftria : that the king of Great Britain ſhould, 
immediately after the ratification of this 
treaty, ſend two - perſons of rank and diſ- 
tinction, to reſide in France, as hoſtages, 
until reſtitution ſhould be made of Cape- 
Breton, and all the other conqueſts which 
his Britannic - majeſty ſhould have achieved 
in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, be!ore or after 
the preliminaries were figned : that the 
Aſfento Contract, with the article of the 
annual ſhip, ſhould be confirmed for four 
years, during which the enjoyment of that 
privilege had been ſuſpended fince the com- 
mencement of the preſent war: that Dun 
kirk Gould remain fortified, on the land- 
| fide, and towards the ſea continue vn the 
footing of former treaties. All the con- 
tracing powers become guarantees to the 
king of Pruflia for the dutchy-of Sileſia 
and the county of Glatz, as he at preſent 
poſſeſſed them ; and they likewiſe engaged 
to maintain the empreſs queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia in the p ſſeſſion of her here- 
ditary dominions, according to the Prag- 
matic Sanction. The other articles regard- 
ed the forms and times fixed for the mutual 
reſtitutions, as well as for the termination of 
hokilicies in different parts of the Po | 
Wk | Thus 
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Thus was concluded, after an immenſe 
expence of blood and treaſure, a war, in 
which Great Britain and France, the prin- 
cipal parties concerned, had gained nothing 
but the experience of each others ſtrengt 
and reſources. France perceived, that the 
riches and force of Great Britain were much 
greater than ht had imagined ; and Great Bri- 
tain grew ſenſible, that the power of France, 
acting in the Low Countries and in his own 
neighbourhood, was almoſt irrefiflible. 

The continual diſputes between England 
and Spain, to which the war had been ori- 
ginally owing, were mentioned in the tr 
only for the ſake of form ; while each na- 


tion, though mutually weakened, found 


itſelf exactly in the ſame ſituation, in which 
' It had been at the eommencement of hoſti- 
lities. The ſenſible part of the people in 
England began now to ſpeak with reve- 
rence of the earl of Orford's adminiftration, 
and thoſe, who had been his moſt invete- 
rate enemies, ſeemed at a loſs to account 
= the reaſons, for which the war had begn 
un. 
The queen of Spain had, in a moſt ſur- 
prizing manner, obtained, after an unproſ- 
perous campaign, a ſettlement for one of 
her - ſons in Italy; while the other, the 
king of Naples, had obſerved, during the 
1 ; greateſt 
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| 120 The Hiſtory of ExnGLand. 
1 ore part of the war, a ſtrict neutrality, 
r which he was glad to have ſo plaufible a 
| "ron as the dread of a Britiſh: ſqua- 
ron, | 1 a 
| Tue ſpirit of the Genoeſe, which had fo 
greatly influenced the fate of Europe, was 
admired in England, and encouraged in 
| France, the lait of which two kingdoms 
had, upon the death of the duke of Bouf- 
flers, ſent the duke of Richlieu, to com- 
mand the forces of that republic, at the very 
time that the implacable.queen of Hungary 
was upon the point of reducing. them once 
more to ſubjection: but, notwithſtanding 
all the reinforcement of men and money, 
ö that was furniſhed them by France, they 
muſt have been entirely ruined, had it not 
been for the concluſion of the peace. 
* 'The empreſs queen had, by her own ob- 
ſtinacy, hazarded all, and loſt much. She 
had, from the very commencement of the 
war, purſued an intereſt ſeparate from that 
of Great Britain, who had fo generouſly 
ſaved and ſupported her; and ſhe was even, 
at times, ungrateful enough, to cauſe her 
-miniſters and emiſſaries in England to ap- 
peal from the government to the people, 
"whoſe paſſions, during her diftreſs, and in- 
deed during the whole war, were wonder- 
fully heated in her favour, 


The 
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* The king of Sardinia had, by his invin- 
<ibte fortitude and firmneſs, extricated him- 
Telf out of thoſe difficulties, in which he had 
been at different times involved; but, upon 
the whole, be was no gainer either by the war 
or the peace, The connections, which his 
"miniſter, Offorio, who was called a ſecond 
Gondamar, had formed in the Engliſh ca- 
binet, were regarded as dangerous to the 
true intereſt of Great Britain, and as calcu- 
lated only to prolong a war, from which ſhe 
had nothing to expect, and which, whether 
ſucceſsful or unſucceſsful, muſt plunge her 
into ruinous expences. | 
It was thought, and perhaps with good 
reaſon, that had he, agreeable to the treaty 
of Worms, been put in poſſeſſion of the 
town of Final, he muſt, at ene time or other, 
have become too | conſiderable a maritime 
power ; and that the right maxims of geared 
_ difated, that that port ſhould remain wit 
the Genoeſe, rather than with him. | 
The king of Pruſſia, too, found himſelf 
exactly in the ſame condition, in which he 
had been at the treaty of Breſlau ; and that 
he retained, only a precarious and unſtable 
poſſeſſion of Sileſia. The king of Poland, 
as elector of Saxony, had been once a pa 
in the war; but his meaſures had bens 
variable and inconfiſtent, that nothing cer- 
Vor. XXXIX. L tain 
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tain could be pronounced with regard to his. 
conduct: though his family connections had 
been powerfully ſtrengthened ſince the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities. It was belicy | 
however, that he bad involved himſelf in 
great incumbrances ; and that he had enter- 
ed into a ſecret agreement with the houſe of 
Auſtria, to be indemnified at the expence of 
his neighbours. | | , | 
The other princes of the empire were in a 
like diſagreeable ſituation : they had weak» 
enced themſelves to no purpoſe; they had 
ſhewn no fteadineſs of conduct; and had 
ated upon no principle, but what was dic» 
tated by a little temporary intereſt. : 
The behaviour of the States- General had 
been, from the beginning of the war, pocy 
and puſillanimous, if not baſe and treache- 
rous, They had been deterred by the ſpirit 
of their own people, from declaring for an 
abſolate- neatrality ; and they had been re- 
trained, by the terror of the French arme, 
from entering heartily into the war. By this 
ĩrreſolute way indetermined conduct, they had 
expended large ſums of money without ad- 
vantage to themſelves or allies: and it may 
be ſafely affirmed, that the common cauſe 
received more hurt than benefit from their 
aſſiſtance. In a word, no period can pro- 
duce an inftance. of a war ſo wantonly 
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<ommenced, ſo expenſively proſecuted, and 
i iraitlesfly concluded, as that, of which 
we have now given the hiſtory. 

The young pretender had continned at 
Paris ever fince the miſcarriage of his at- 
tempt upon Scotland. His agents had, dur- 
ing the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, prefented 
a proteſt in his name, which had been re- 


jeated with ignominy ; and he bimſelf bad © 


been given to underſtand, that, after the 
conclufion of the peace, he could not be 
ſuffered to refide any longer in the French 
dominions. ; 
He ſeemed to receive this intimation with 
Fre indifference and ſome difreſpeQ. 
hen it was repeated to him, he flatly told 
the duke de Gefvers, that it was not in his 
maler power, conſiftently with his engage- 
ments, to expel him his dominions; and he ac- 
tually put the French Ring to akiod of defiance, 
There appears to have been ſome truth in 
the young man's allegation ; for Lewis, in- 
Kead of contradicting it, wrote him a ſooth- 
ing letter with his own hand, intreating him 
to withdraw into another country, 
At the ſame time he procwed bim a ſafe 
aſylum in the territory of Friburgh, one of 
the Swifs cantons ; and offered him a hand- 
ſome penſion, upon which he might ſubſiſt, 
Charles, however, lent a deaf ear to all 
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propoſals of this nature, He abſolutely re- 
faled to depart from France; and, eren 
after the arrival of the earl of Suſſex, and 
lord Cathcart, who were ſent as the Britiſſt 
hoſtages to Paris, he appeared publickly on 
all occaſions, and affected to be treated in 
their preſence with the diſtinctions he had aſ- 
ſamed. | & 
The two noblemen complaining of his 
conduct, the French king applied to the 
old pretender, who ſent a very ſeyere, yet, 
aſfectionate, letter to his fon, upbraiding 
him with his folly, and adviſing him to 
comply with the neceſſity of the times. 
This expedient had no better effect than the 
former. Charles continued as obſtinate as 
ever, and appeared in all public places with, 


an air of triumph and exukation. 


He even affected the manners of Charles 
the twelfth of Sweden; and his followers 


IN that, if any force was offered 


im, he was reſolted to defend himſelf to, 
the laſt extremity. The common people of 
Paris ſeemed to eſpouſe his quarrel ; and 
the government began to be apprehenſive of 
an inſurrettion in his favour. The French 
king, therefore, had recourſe to more ſeri- 
ons meaſures. A body of guards was. 
ordered under arms; and Charles, while 
llepping ogt of his coach into the opera- 
er ho | 9 


1 
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1 was made priſoner; and being tied 


with a cord like a common felon; was con- 


ducted firſt to Vincennes, and thence to the 
frontiers of the kingdom. | 

This ignominious treatment of one, 
whom the people of France conſidered as 
the lineal deſcendant of their beloved Hen- 
ry the fourth, was regarded as a fignal ſa- 
erifice to the glory of England. Reciprocal 
compliments paſſed between the two courts: 
the ear] of Albemarle was appointed ambaſ- 


ſador extraordinary to the French kiug ; and 


the marquis de Mirepoix arrived at London” 
in the ſame capacity : the reſort of the En- 
gliſh to France, and of the French to England, 
was greater than bad been obſerved on any 
former occaſion: and 4 general opinion 
prevailed, that the peace between the two 
nations was eſtabliſhed oa a ſolid and n 
foundation. 
It would lead us into too minute and cir- 
cumſtantial a detail, to recount all the par- 
ticulars relating to the recall of the Britiſh 
forces, and the mutual reſtitution- of places; 


ſuffice it to ſay, that every thing was effe- 


ed with the utmoſt regularity, and without 
the intervention of any remarkable inci- 
dent. 

By this time, his Britannic majeſty bad 
rerurned 10 England; and the parliament 
3 meet - 
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meeting on the twenty ninth day of Na- 
vember, he made a ſpecch to both houſes, 
importing, that the definitive treaty. of 
peace had been ſigned by all the parties 
concerned in the war : that he had made the 
moſt effectual proviſion for ſecuring . the 
rights and intereſts of his ſubjects, and for 
procuring to his allies the beſt terms and 
conditions, that the ſituation of affairs 
would admit: that he took much ſatis faction 
in being able to tell them, that he had 
found a good diſpoſicion in all the parties 
engaged in the war to bring this negocia- 
tion to a happy concluſion : that from theſe 
circumſtances, they might promiſe them- 
ſelves a long enjoyment of the bleſſings of 
a peace, provided they made a right uſe and 
improvement of ik: that as great a progreſs 
had been made in reducing the public ex- 

nces, as the nature of the caſe would al- 

W; and he only defired them to grant him 
ſuch ſupplies as might be requiſite for the 
current ſervice of the year, for their own. 
fecurity, and for fulfilling ſach engage» 
ments, as had been already contracted, 
and laid before them: that times of tran- 
quillity were the moſt proper for leſſening 
the national debt, and ſtrengthening them» 
ſelves againſt future events ; and he muſt re- 
commend to them, as the moſt eſſeRual 


means 
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means for theſe purpoſes, the improving of 
the public revenue, and the maintaining the 
naval force of the kingdom in due ſtrength 
and vigour : that thoſe brave men, who had 
diflinguiſhed themicives in the ſervice of 
their country, were certainly proper objects 
of parliamentary favour and protection; 
and he hoped they would deem it their 
duty, as well as intereſt, to convert their 
moſt ſerious attention towards the advancing 
of commerce and the cultivating the arts of 


e. 
This ſpeech was anſwered by loyal and 
affectionate addreſſes from both houſes ; 
» chough that of the lower was not carried 
without a'violent oppoſition. The prince 
of Wales's ſervants, Amagining, that they 
were not rewarded according to their merit, 
had lately made it a maxim to thwart all the 
meaſures of the court. 

They had revived ſome obſolete claims 
to which they pretended his royal higneſs 
was intitled : they had perſuaded him to 
Hold a ftannery court; or, as they affected 
to call it, a parliament: and they began to 
talk of certain powers, which the prince, 
they ſaid, had a right to enjoy, and which, 
had he actualiy exerciſed them, would have 
rendered the electiens of members for - 


Corn- 
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— entirely dependent on his plea-- 
ure. | ; * * 9 
They now exclaimed againſt the folly of 
the miniſtry, in coneluding a peace before 
the arrival of the Ruſſian auxiliaries: and 
they threatened to make a ſtrict inquiry into 
the conduct of thoſe, who had agreed ts 
conditions ſo little adequate to the ſucceſſes. 
of the war. The motion, however, was ſo. 
ſtrongly ſopported by Mr. Pelham and 
Mr. Murray the ſolicitor- general, that the 
party did not think proper to hazard a di- 
viſion. a 
Notwithftanding the re- eſtabliſhment of 
. Peace, and the reduction, that had been 
made, as well in the land as in the ſea 
forces, it was found impoſſible, at leaſt, for 
ſome time, to diminiſh proportionably the 
public expences. When the commons pro- 
ceeded to confider the ſapply, they examin- 
ed the ſums that would be abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for making good the engagements o“ 
the parliament to his majeſty, and the ſer- 
vices performed in the proſecution of rhe 
war; diſcharging debts; fupplying deficien- 
_ cies; and providing for the current ſervice of 
the year. | ; 
Under the firſt head it appeared, that a- 
bove forty-four thouſand pounds were due 
to. the elector of Bavaria; upwards of thir- 
* | | * 
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eg to the duke of Brunſwick ; a- 


zout the ſame ſum tothe landgrave of Heſſe ; 
and between eight and nine thouſand to the 
elector of Mentz : the extraordinary ex- 
erg of the office of ordnance for the 
and-ſervice, undiſcharged, was ſtated at 
forty. three thouſand pounds; about one 
hundred and twelre thouſand were owing | 
to the forces in Cape-Breton and the Eaſt- 
Indies: above four hundred and eighteen 
thouſand were due for the extraordinary ex- 
883 of the troops in Flanders, North- 
ritain, and America: an arrear of one hun- 
dred thouſand was claimed by the queen of | 
Hungary; and ten thouſand were demand- 5 
ed by the city of Glaſgow to reimburſe l 
them for the money extorted from them by 
the rebels : ſo that the whole ſum under 
this head amounted to ſeven hundred and 
ninety. fix thou'and, five hundred and thir- 
teen pounds, three ſhillings and ſeven 
n | 
The ſecond head of ſupply included the 
diſcharge of the navy, victualſing, and tranſ- 
rt biſls, cans at three millions ſter- 
ling ; the debt of the office of ordnance 
for the ſea-ſervice, reckoned at two hun- 
dred and thirty-thouſand pounds ; and the 
wages due to ſeamen, and other debts of 
the navy, eſtimated at one million; the 
RRR * hole 
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whole amounting to four millions, twe- 
hundred and thirty-three thouſand, three 


handred and eighty-two pounds, five ſhil- 
lings and one halfpenny. FR 
The third head of ſupplies comprehend- 
ed the deficiencies, amounting to ſix hun- 
dred and eighty ſeven thouſand, two hun- 
dred and nineteen. pounds, eight ſhillings 
and four pence half, penny. And the cur- 
rent ſervice of the year required two. mil- 
Hons, three hundred and ſeventy-four thou- 
ſand, three hundred and thirty-three pounds, 
fifteen ſhillings and two pence. N 
Taeſe heads of ſupply, eſpecially the three 
firſt, we have thought proper to give at the 
ater length, in order to ſhew the incre- 
Ale expence with which the proſecution 
of the war was attended, and, of conſe- 
uence, the neceſſity of bringing it to a 
Greedy end. This neceſſity was the more 
— as the allies of Great Britain were, 
every day, growing leſs capable to ſupport 
their proportionable ſhare of the expeace. 
The Dutch, during the whole courſe of. 
the war, had not fitted out above fix ſhips ; 
and theſe too hut indiff-reatly manned, 
Though Mr. Pelham had often mention- 
ed and bewailed this inconvenience, the 
minority treated him with great ſeverity, 
and -repreſented him as the autnor of * 
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the debts and incumbrances that have now 
been ſpecified ; but this charge was ſuffici- 
ently 1efuted'by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Murray, 
two of the beſt ſpeakers in the houſe. 

Two hundred and ejghty-five thouſand, 
eight hundred and ſeventy-cight pounds 
were demanded for the ordinary of the na- 
vy, including half-pay to the ſea-officers, 
This was reckoned an unreaſonable ſum for 
ſuch a branch of ſervice ; and, accordingly, 
it met with a violent oppoſition. 'The ar- 
guments, however, which were urged a- 
painſt it, and which were chiefly drawn 
from former. times, were altogether inap- 
plicable to the preſent caſe : the navy 'of 
© Great Britain had never been ſo numerous 
or ſo powerful as it was at that juncture; 
nor, upon a fair compariſon, was the ſum 


required greater than what had been grant- 


ed in former periods for the ſame purpoſe. 
The arrears claimed by the queen of 
Hungary, was productive of a longer and a 
warmer debate. The minority ſeemec, for 
ſome time, to have the better of the argu- 
ment; but the miniſtry infifled on the 
mighty ſacrifices, which that princeſs had 
made for the ſake of peace, and the great 
deference ſhe had ſhewn to the Britiſh nati- 


on; and upon a diviſion her demand was 


granted by a conſiderable majority of — 
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_ , The. fame was the fate of the demand 
made by the city of Glaſgow, It was urg- 
ed on the one hand, that that city had no 
particular claim to favour preferable to 
other places in the kingdom: that if every 
town, which had ſuffered from the rebels, 
were to bring in a bill of their damages, 
the expence would be immenſe, and the 
diſcuſſion endleſs : that-to comply, there- 
fore, with the demand of the city of Glaſ- 
gow would create a dangerous precedent, 
as it might be followed by applications from 
other places, and even from private gea- 
temen, who had an equal right to be in- 
demniked : and that, in any event, if Glaſ- 

ow was really an object of parliamentary 
. it ought to be reimburſed out of 
the forfeited eſtates in Scotland. | 
It was alledged on the other hand, that 
the merits of Glaſgow were peculiar to it- 
ſelf : that no eity in the king's dominions, 
ever fince the time of the Revolution, had 
diſtinguiſhed itſelf with equal zeal and ſuc- 
ceſs in the cauſe of liberty: that even, 
when unprotected by the royal forces, and 
ma X"_ to the fury and reſentment of the 
rebels, it had raiſed two regiments for the 
ſervice of the government ; a thing, that 
could not be ſaid of any other place in the 
united Kingdoms. The minority conſci- 
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dus of their own weakneſs, did not think 
proper to call for the queſtion, and the de- 
mund was granted without a diviſion. 

. The abode ſupply for this year amounted 
nearly to eight millions ſterling ; an im- 


menſe ſum ; but againſt which node ex- 


claimed with greater vehemence than the 
miniſtry, who, nevertheleſs, ſhewed, that it 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the public ſer- 
vice, 
This point being ſettled, the commons 
proceeded to matters of another nature. A 
Pin was prepared for amending, explaining, 
and reducing into one act, the laws relating 
to his majeſty's navy. One intention of the 
bill was to render, half pay officers ſubject to 
martial law in the ſame manner as if they 
were upon full pay. The gentlemen of the 
navy immediately took the alarm. A peti- 
tion was preſented againſt this clauſe, and 
was ſigned by no leſs than three admirals 


and fixty-four captains, who were not mem- 


bers of the houſe. Many. of theſe repair- 
ed to the Admiralty and threatened to throw 
up their commiſſions, ſhould the clzuſe paſs 
into a law. It was therefore dropt by the 
conſent and even at the deſire of the miniſtry. 

Objections were likewiſe made to other 
clauſes of the bill, particularly to that 
which obliged the members of à court- 
Vor. XXXIX. M martial 
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martial to take an oath not to diſcloſe, at | 


any time, or upon any account, the opini- 


ons or tranſactions of ſuch court. It was 
faid, that this oath deprived; parliaments of 
that original and fundamental power of 
impeaching offenders, however great, or of 
enquiring into offences, however circum- 
ſanced : that it was poſlible for the mem- 
bers of a court-martial, from private or 
particular conſiderations, to commit the 


moſt flagrant injuſtice ; and that it was im- 


poſſible for parliaments to apply redreſs be- 
cauſe it was impoflible to diſcover the facts 
which this oath abſolutely and eternally 
ſealed up: that the innocent, who might 
vote againſt an unjuſt ſentence of a court- 
martial, was, by this means, confounded 
with the guilty, and could not, without the | 
crime of perjury, reveal the real matter of 


fact to the world: that this oath was incon- 
- Eftent with the eommon and ſtatute laws of 


the kingdom, in as much as it precluded | 
them in caſes where they might have a right 
to interfere ; nor could an inqueſt proceed 
upon the body of a member of a court-mar- 


tial ſuddenly killed, upon ſome diſpute 


arifing in the court, fince this oath pre- 
vented the inqueſt from receiving any 
information with regard to the circumflances 
of the quarrel, ſo as to direct them to _ 

the 
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the murder accidental, in ſelf defence, or 
wilful. 25 : 

For theſe reaſons an amendment was pro- 


poſed, empowering._.a member of a court- ' 


martial to reveal, if required, by either 
houſe of parliament, the opinions of ſuch 
court, in all caſes, in which the courts of 
Juſtice, as the law then ſtood, had a right 
to interfere. But this amendment, however 
plaufible, was flatly rejected. It was thought, 
and with ſome Fd 
fironger the oath of ſecrecy, the greater 
wal! be the independency of ſubordinate 
officers voting in a court-martial, contrary, 
zerhaps, to the ſentiments of their ſuperiors. 
he queſtien being at laſt put, was carried 
in the affirmative by a confiderable majo- 
rity, 

The mutiny-bill gave occaſion to a moch 
longer, and more obſtinate debate. The 
members imagined, at its firſt paſſing, that 
it was no more than a matter of form ; but 
upon examining it more maturely, they 
found, that ſeveral innovations had been 
lately introduced, which were liable to great 
objections. An amendment, there ore, was 
propoſed by the minority, for formin 
courts-martial of ſuch officers only, as on! 
then be on duty in oy re ſpecilye * 

; : F 
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and whoſe. turn it ſhould happen to be at 
the time of the appointment of ſuch courts: . 

This amendment was "Rtrongly recom - 
mended,” as tending to make courts martial 
more equitable, and to bring them to a near- 
er conformity with juries in civil caſes. It 
was thought, however, to iatrench too much 
en the power and authority of commanders 
in chief, and therefore was rejeted by a 
plurality of voices. 

The minority then moved, that it ſhould 
not be lawful for any commander in chief, 
or cemmanding officer, to require any court 
martial, or for any court-martial fo required, 
to reverſe or correct, on any pretence what- 
ſoever, a legal ſentence according to this ' 
akt, and to the articles of war, once given 
by ſuch court-martial. 

In ſupport of this motion it was urged, 
that it was contrary to natural equity to ſub- 
ject any man to two trials for one and the 
ſame fact, which muſt be the caſe, if revi- 
ſals of ſentences of courts-martial ſhould 
take place, ſo as to inflit a ſeverer puniſh- 
ment. To this it was anſwered, that, even 
in civil caſes, a judge had been known to 
deſire the jury to re-conſider their verdict; 
and that they had brought in one more ſe- 
vere than what they had formerly given: 
that, beſides, as no abuſes of that kind were 
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Pretended to be adduced, ſuch a clauſe 
would have the appearance of throwing a 
reflexion on the heads of the army. It was 
therefore rejected by a majority of eighty- 
eight voices. . | 
In this bill there was a new clauſe, im- 
porting, that, as it might be otherwiſe 
doubted, whether the officers and. perſons 
employed in the trains of artillery, or the 
reduced officers of his majeſty's laud forces 
or marines on the Britiſh or Iriſh e ſtabliſh- 
ment on half-pay, were within the intent 
and meaning of this act, for puniſhing 
officers and ioldiers, who ſhould mutiny or 
deſert his majeſty's ſervice, and for puniſh- 
ing falſe muſters, and for payment of quar- 
ters; it was hereby enacted, that the offi- 
cers or perſons employed, or that ſhould be 


employed, in the ſeveral trains of artillery, 


or the reduced officers of his majeſty's land 
forces or marines, on the Britiſh and Iriſh 
eſtabliſhment of half-pay ſhould be, at all 
times, ſubject to all the penalties and puniſh- 
.ments mentioned in this act and ſhould, in 
all reſpects whatſoever, be held to be within 
the intent and meaning of it, auring the 
time of its continuance. | 
_ Great objections were made to this clauſe 
which was repreſented as highly dangerous 
to the conſlitution, and as tending to in- 
M 3 creaſe 


. 
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ereuſe the number of officers depending on 
the crown, and ſubject to military Jaw,” Te 
was judged, however, both wiſe and rea- 
ſonable io ſubject all officers to military law, 
becauſe it ſubjected them to diſcipline; and, 
beſides, it appeared, that officers apon half. 
Pay had always been deemed, though not 
in actual ſervice, yet fubjeR to the Les 
rity of martial law. 

What danger,” ſaid Mr. Pa, whe 
was then pay maſter-general, ** cin happen 
* by obliging a hal- pay officer to continue 
„ upon the military eſtabliſhment? It is 
« admitted on all hands, that, while he in 
% in pay, he muſt employ his time, his 
** fludy, and even his ſword, as his ſo 
„ riors ſhall direct. There may poſſibly be 
«« dapger in this ; but it never can happen 
till the direction becomes wicked, nor 
prevented but by the virtue of the army. 
„It is to that virtue we, even at this 
0 time. truſt, ſmall as our army is; it is to 
te that virtue we muſt have truſted, had this 
* hill” been modelled as its warmeſt oppo- 
4% ſers could have wiſhed ; and without this 
© virtue, ſhould the lords, the commons, 
* and the people of England, intrench 
* themſelves behind parchment up to the 
* teeth, the {word will find a paſſage to the 
40 vitals of the conſtitution,” The yon 
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being put, was carried in the affirmative by 
a great majority- , 
The next object that engaged the atten- 
tion of the commons, was a bill for extend- 
ing and improving the trade to the coaſt of 
Atrica, The company, in whoſe hands 
this trade was 1 * had long been in a 
dieclining ſtate. They had often received 
the bounty of parliament, to enable them 
to ſupport their forts and ſettlements, without 
which the trade muſt have been wholly 
ruined. ; 5 
This parliamentary encouragement had 
given them great credit, and procured them 
the loan of large ſums of money from many 
rich individuals ; but, their affairs falling 
every day into greater confuſion, their ſole 
reperty was, at laſt, reduced to the few 
| = and ſettlements, which they poſſeſſed 
upon the coaſt, 
Several petitions were preſented to parlia- 
ment on this ſubject; one, in particular, 
importing, that the-beſt ſecurity and pro- 
tection of the African trade, depended upon 
his majeſty's ſhips of war; and though 
* forts and ſettlements were thought neceſſary 
to prevent the rivals of Great-Britain from 
ſeuing up the claim of an extenfive trade, 


yer 


* 


* 
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1 that theſe would prove a nuſance in the 
ands of any joint company, whole interelt 
ever had been, and ever would be incompa- 
tible with that of the ſeparate and open 
trader. They therefore prayed, that the 
forts and ſettlements upon the African coaſts 
might be taken into his majeſly's immediate_ 
poſſeſſion, and ſupported by the public for 
the general good of the Britiſh trade; or, 
if that ould be found inconvenient, that 
the care of them might be committed to the 
merchants trading to that coaſt, in ſuch 
manner as to the houſe ſhould ſeem meet, 
but without, however, giving them power 
to acquire any right or advantage in that 
trade, except what ſhould be in common 
with all his majeſty's ſubjects. 

The commons having examined the mat- 
ter with great care and accuracy, reſolved, 
" that the trade to A'rica ought always to re- 
main free and open to all his majeſty's ſub- 
jette: that it ought never to be taxed with 
any duties whatſoever, for the ſupport and 
maintenance of any. forts or ſettlements 
there: that Briciſh forts and ſettlements 
on that coaſt were neceſſary to be maintain- 


ed as marks of the poſſeſſion of Great Bti- 


tain, and might, under proper manager 
ment, be rendered uſeful to the traders in 
general: that, in anger to carry on the 
| | trade, 
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trade, in as beneficial a manner, as poſſible 


to theſe kingdoms, all his-majeſiy's ſubjects 


whatſoever trading to Africa, ſhould be unit- 
ed, under certain regulations, into an open 
company, without any joint ſtock or power 
to trade as a corporation: and that the forts 
and ſettlements upon that coaft, ſhould be 
put under proper management and direc- 
tion. | 

They likewiſe reſolved to grant a com- 
penſation to the company, as ſoon as they 
mould be diveſted of their charter, lands, 
forts, and other effects; but that that com- 

nſation ſhould be applied towards ſatisfy- 
ang their creditors. Upon theſe reſolutions 
2 bill was prepared and paſſed by the com- 
mons; and, though it was flopped in the 


upper houſe till the end of the ſeſſion, it 


was yet carried in the courſe of the ſuc- 


— and finally confirmed by the 


Several 


royal 


* About this time, an Engliſh trader, having de- 


coyed the ſon of a conſiderable African prince, had 
ſold him and his companion (neither of them above 
eighteen years of age) to a Britiſh planter, The 
miniſtry were no ſooner informed of this incident, than 
they ordered the ranſom to be paid, and the young 
Moors to be brought to England ; where, having e 
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Several other bills were introduced in the 
courſe of this ſeſßon ; but as none of them 
wers attended with any remarkable debate; 
nor brought to maturity till next year, they 
will come to be more properly explained 
among the tranſactions of that period. The 
diſputes in the upper houſe were much the 
ſame. with thoſe in the lower. On the 
thirteenth day of June, his majeſty cloſed 
the ſefion with a ſpeech, in which he told 
the parliament, that the terms and condi- 
tions of the definitive treaty * of Aix-la- 
Chapelle had been carried into execution 
by the fevers] contrating powers with 
great punctuality and good faith, ſo far as 
the time and the diſtance of place would 
admit : that he hoped, at their next meet- 
ing, they would be able to perſect what 
they had. now begun, for advancing the 
trade. and navigation of the kingdom, par- 


_ ticularly by putting the naval force upon 2 


reſpeRable footing. He then expreſſed his 
ſatis faction at ſeeing the public credit in fo 
flouriſhing a condition at the end of an ex- 
them a proper education, and cloathed and equipped _ 
them ſuitably to their rank, they ſent them back to 


their native country; a favour, it is ſaid, of which the 
prince ever after retained a moſt grateful remembrance, 
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penſive, though neceſſary war; and, after 
returning them thanks for the liberal ſup- 
plics they had granted him, he at laſt diſ- 
miſſed them. 

The attention of the public was, at this 
time, engaged by an incident of a very ſin- 
- gular nature. Some young Oxonians, of 
more wit than judgement, and of more in- 
folence and preſumption than either of theſe 
qualities, had been lately guilty of ſeveral _ 
treaſonable practices, particularly of drink- 
ing the pretender's health. The vice-chan- 
cellor, and heads of houſes, with the 

procters of the univerſity, publiſhed a de- 
. Claration, expreſſing their utter abhorrence 
and deteftation of ſuch factious and ſeditious 
practices, and likewiſe their firm and deter- 
mined reſolution to puniſh, according to the 
utmoſt ſeverity and rigour of the ſtatutes, 
all perſons, of what ſtate or quality ſoever, 
who ſhould be duly con vſcted of ſuch of- 
fences. . 

- Nevertheleſs, as no fignal puniſhment had 
been inflicted on the delinquents, whoſe 
behaviour had been attended with very ag- 
gravating circumſtances, the governmeor 
ordered three of them to be taken into cuſ- 
tody ; two of whom, Dawes and Whit- 
more, were tried in the court of King's- 
Bench, and being found guilty on the _ 
8 
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eſt evidence, were ſentenced to walk through 
the courts of Weſlminſter wich a paper on 
their foreheads denoting their crimes, to 
pay a fine of five nobles each, to be impri- 
ſoned for twe years, and to find ſecurity 
for their good behaviour during ſeven years 
more, ENDL EL 2 
The diſbanding the army, as might na- 
turally be expected, had filled the nation 
wich numbers of diſſolute and diſorderly. pers + 
| ſons, who. preyed upon the ſubſlance and 
endangered the lives. of their, fellow ſub- 
jects. In order to remedy this groming evil; 
| the earl of Hallifax, firſt lord of trade and 
plantations, projected a ſcheme for eſtab- 
liſhing a civil government in Nova Scotia, 
by granting lands to ſuch officers. and pri- 
vate men, as ſhould be willing to ſettle in 
that part of the world. N 0 5 
A plan ſor this purpoſe was immediately 
concerted and laid before his majeſty, who 
was pleaſed to honour it with his royal ap- 
probation; and, oy” bis orders, the com- 
mĩſſioners of trade offered to every private 
dier or ſeaman, in fee, ſimple, fifty acres 
of land, if fingle ; if married, and having 
families, ten acres more, with an addition. 
-Hportioned to the encxeaſe of their fami- 
| Few: to every officer, under the degree of 


an-enſign. in the land ſervice, or under ne 
x | * — | 
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of a lientenant in the ſea ſervice; eighty 


acres.;"-to- enfigns two hundred acres ; to 
Heutenants three hundred acres ; to captains 


Eve hundred acres ; to all officers above 


— the tank of (captains ſix hundred acres: and 


_ ammediately embarked 4s the number of 


* (- : 


to the officers in the navy in the ſame pro- 


tion. 


The adventorers and their families were 
to be tranſported at the public expence ; to 
be ſubſiſted for, twelve. months after their 


arrival ; and to be furniſhed With arms, 


ammunition, and utenhils for clearing the 
ground. Carpenters,. ſhipwrights, and ſuch 
other artificers as were neceſſary for huſ- 
bandry and building, were to be gratified 
with the ſame. quantity of land as private 
ſoldiers : à ci il government was to be 


eftabliſhed among them as ſoon as poſſible, 
by which they were to enjoy all the privi- 


leges, liberties. and immunities of his ma- 
jeſty's other ſubjects in America; and care 


was to be taken for their ſecurity and pro- 
tect ion. 12 


This excellent and patriotic ſcheme wet 
with the ſucceſs Which it ſo well deſerved. 


By the beginning of May, no leſs than 
three thouſand ſeven. hundred and fifty per- 


ſons and families dad.cogaged themſelves to 


go to Nova Scotia; and as many of them 


Vor. XXXIX. 
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tranſports provided could conveniently con- 
tain. 'The government of this infant colony 
was beſtowed upon colonel Cornwallis, Who, 
on the twenty-iecond day of June, arriv 
at Chebudto Harbour with two regiments 
of foot, Which were ſoon after joined by a 
company of Rangers from Annapolis. | 

Immediately atter his arrival, the plan of 
a town was formed, which was denominat- 
ed Hallifax, in honour of the founder ; 
and with ſo much diligence did the new co- 
loniſts proceed, that, by the middle of Oc« 
tober, the ſettlement was in a very flouriſhing 
condition, the town was ſecured with a pa- 
liſade, and was furniſhed with no leſs than 
three hundred and fifty houſes. 

The re- eſtabliſment of peace was not 
ſound to produce, as might naturally have 
been expected, an entire cordiality among 
the ſeveral courts of Europe. The ceſſation 
ot hottilities in the field did not put an end 
to the intrigues of the cabinet. A ſtrong 
jealouſy continued to prevail among the 
Northern Powers. The Czarina, appre- 
hending, or pretending to apprehend, from 
the clole connexion. between France and 
Sweden, that a ſcheme had been laid to 
alter the form. of government in the latter 
kingdom, which ſhe was bound by treaty, 
and prompted by intereſt to preſerye 13 | 


\ 
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late, had cauſed a large body of her troops 
to march towards Finland, in order to be 
ready to act on the firſt warning in the event 
- of the preſent king's death, which was 
every day expected. f 

This conduct of the empreſs of Ruflia 
excited the apprehenſions of his Pruſſian 
majeſty, who kept on foot a moſt fornftida- 
ble army, the better to protect his own do- 
minion . At the ſame time he wrote a let- 
ter to his Britannnic majeſty, exclaiming 
againſt the behaviour of the Czarina towards 
Sweden; intorming him, that, by a treaty con- 
cluded between Pruſſia, France, and Swe- 
den, both he, and the French king were en- 

ged to ſupport the eſtabliſhed ſucceſſion in 
wellen; and earneſtly intreating him to 
co-operate with them in preſerving the 
eace of the North, With this requeſt his 
ritannic majeſty, however little ſatisfied 
with the court of Stockbolm, was generouſ- 
ly pleaſed to comply. | Wy 

Upon the recall of the earl of Hyndford 
from Peterſburgh; Mr. Gaydikens was fent 
to ſupply his place, and-was ordered to ex- 
ert his utmoſt endeavours in ſtrengthening 
the connection between England and Ruſſia: 
but it appeared, in the ſequel, that the 
the Czarina's apprehenfions were altogether 
groundleſs; and that, whatevever might 

1 N 2 have 
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have been the views of the court, the fates 
and ſenate of Sweden had no intention to 
alter the form of their conſtitution. T7 
Ia the mean time, his Pruſſian majeſty. a. * 
vailed himſelt of the tranquillity, which he 
bappily enjoyed, in cultivating. the arts of 
Peace, and particularly in improving bis 
marine. He employed his agents to buy 
up ſhips in Sweden and other countries; 
and be prevailed upon the French to diſcon- 
tinue their treaty of commerce with the 
Dutch, who loudly complained, that the 
Swediſh and Pruſſian veſſels engroſſed all the 
trade, which they uſed to Carry on between 
France and the B ltic. A 
'The French king, it is certain, was ſo 
deſirous of the friendſhip. of his Pruſſian 


- majeſty,” that he thought it could not be 


purchaied-at too high @ rate; he even or- 
dered bis great mareſchal Saxe to make a 


tour to Be lin, in order to confirm the 1 


ance between the two nations. 

Both of them, at that time, <abbr 
tained the ſame view: ; | for, while his 
Pruſſian majeſty was meditating the elta- 


bliſhment of his favourite Aſiatie company 


at Embden, the French miniſtry * pro- 
ſecuting, with great vigour; their plan of 


' Increaſing their marine ; and their - finances 


ei now in * > good | a condition; that, 
ac- 
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according to a ſcheme laid down by mon- 
fieur Rouillé, they were to have, in the 
ſpace of eight years, one hundred and ele- 
ven ſhips of the line, twenty two bomb- 
Fetches, and twenty-five fire ſhips ready to 
put to ſea at the firſt notice. 

The intrigues and negociations of the 
other courts of Europe were not productive 
of any event, that could tend, in the leaft, 
to the prejudice of England, Spain had 
lately ſent Mr. Wall, as her minifler, to 
London. This gent'eman, who was of 


- Iriſh extraction, ſoon proved himſelf to 


be a moſt accompliſhed ſtateſman. Con- 
ſcious that it was for the intereſt of Great - 
Britain and Spain to cultivate a good un- 
cerflanding, he wiſely emplo\ ed his utmoſt 
endeavours in ſlrengthening the alliance 
between the two nations. A definitive 
treaty of commerce was concluded ; and all 
the prizes that had been taken (rom the 


Engliſh fince the conciyſion of the peace. 


of Aix la Chapelle, were faitbfully te- 


Nored. 


The empreſs queen had been too much 
exhauſted in the courſe of the war, to be 
able, at this time, to proſecute her ambiti- 
ous. projects. Her miniflers, however, at 
the court of Ruffia, were continually ex- 


claiming againſt the views of Prufia and 
Sp? * N 3 de- 
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ö Sweden, which they repreſented as dange- 


rous to the peace of the North, aud cal- 
culated to procute the re-eleQion of mareſthal 
Faxe into the dukedom of Courland; In 
conſequence of theſe repreſentations, the 
Carina and empreſs queen, who entertained 
very different ' ſentiments with regard to 
that dutchy, engaged in a new alliance, 
one of the chief objects of which was ts 
deprive his Praffian majeſty. of the province 
nnr, MEL * 

In the ſouth of Europe, the king ' of Sar- 
dinia, who had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
the court of Vienna, entered into a defefſfive 
treaty with France and Spain, the king of 
the Two Sicilies, the duke of Modeni, the 
republic of Genoa, and the duke of Parma, 
by which he was fecured in the quiet en- 


| joyment of all the eſtates which he at pre- 


ſent poſſeſſed, or ſhould afterwards acquire ; 
and by which their Catholic and moſt 
Chriſtian majeſties engaged to furniſh an 
army of thirty thouſand men to ſuch of the 


contracting powers as ſhould want their 
aſſiſtance. 7 7 


The Britiſh parliament meeting on the 
fixteenth day of Nöôvember, bis majeſty, 


in his ſpeech to both houſes, ſaid, that it 


was with particular. pleaſure that he now 
met them, at a time when the re-eftabliſh- 
7 2 | n ment 


Pry 
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ment of « one peice "had reſtored to his 
people the bleſſings of quiet and tranquilli- 


ty : that the good effects reſulting from 

hence were already apparent in the flouriſh- 

ing condition of commerce, and the riſe of 
ubl 


ic credit, © which naturally laid the 
eren foundation of an increaſe of ſtrength, 
and of lafting proſperity to his kingdoms : 
that he bad not failed, during the courſe of 
this ſummer, to avail. himſelf of every op- 
Portunity to cement and ſecure the peace 
and it was his firm-reſolution to do every 
thing in his power to preſerve it inviolable, 
and religiouſly to adhere to the engage- 
ments he had contracted. 
Both houfes having preſented addreſſes of 
thanks, to which little or no oppoſition was 
made, the commons proceeded to confider 
the eſtimates for the enſuing year. The 
voted one hundred eighty-three e 
two hundred and thirty-rwo pounds, for 
making good the engagements 'into which 
his majeſty had entered; one million, forty- 
five thouſand, five hundred and ninety 
pounds, towards diſcharging the national 
debt; four hundred fixty three thouſand 
and 'fifty-two pounds, for ſupplying defici- 
encies ; two hundred forty-nine thouſand, 
nine hundred and thirty pounds, for defray- 
ing extraordinary expences ; one hundred 
1 WS (4 twenty- 
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_ twenty-two thouſand, two hundred, and fore. 
_ ty-ſix- pounds,g for ie - imburſiang the inhabi- 
tants of North America the money they 
had expended in making preparations for. 
an expedition againſt Canada, and for ſup- 
ting the colony of Nova-Scotia ; Kay 
2 thouſand, four hundred and ſeventy- fix 
pounds, towards maintaining thoſe coloniſts 
for the ſpace of a twelve month; and two mil - 
lions, one hundred and ninety-nine thou» 
and, eight hundred and fifty-five pounds 
for the enſuing year. The whole ſupply 
amounted to upwards of four millions. 
The land forces were fixed at eighteen 
thouſand, eight hundred and fifty-ſeven men; 
| 11 of marines at fifteen thou- 
nd. 
The next object that engaged the atten- 
tion of the commons, was a ſcheme for 
reducing the national debt. The utility of 
this meaſure was ſo clearly demonſtrated b 
Mr. Pelham and others, that the houſe, af- 
ter a ſhort deliberation, came to the follow- 
ing reſolutions, that any perſon or perſons, 


| | bodies politic or corporate, who then 


were, or hereafter might be, intereſted in, 
or entitled to any part of the national debt 
 Jedeemable by law, incurred before Mi- 
chaelmas, 1749, which now carried an in- 
tereſt at the rate of four per cent, and who 


* 
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thould, en or be ſore the twenty-eighth day 
of Febr 1750, ſubſcribe their names, 
to Ae their conſent to accept of an in- 
terei of three per cent, to commence from 
the 25th day of December, 1757, ſobject to 
the ſame proviſions, notices, and clauſes of 
redemption, to which their intereſt of four 
per cent. was now liable, ſhould, in lieu 
of their preſent intereſt, be entitled to, 
and receive an intereſt of - four per cent, 
till the 25th day of December 4750, and 
from and after that term, an intereſt of 
three pounds ten ſhillings per cent, till the 
ſaid twenty-fifth day of December, 1757 3 
and that no part of ſuch debt, except what 
was due to the Eaſt India company, ſhould 
be liable to be redeemed till the laſt- men- 
tioned term : that all executors, admini- 
ſtrators, guardians, and truſtees, might ſub- 
ſcribe, and fignify ſuch conſent for the ſe · 
veral parts of the ſaid debt, for the hold- 
ing of which their ſeveral names were 
made uſe of reſpectively: that all duties, 
revenues, and incomes, which now flood 
appropriated to the payment of the ſaid in- 
tereſt of four per cent, ſhould continue and 
be appropriated to the payment of the re- 
ſpective intereſt of four per cent, and of three 
pounds ten ſhillings per cent, in the ſame 
manner as theſe funds now ſtood 22 a 
? ate 
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* 


ated to the payment of the intereft of ſont 
per cent; and that the ſurpluſſes of the 
faid funds, after the 25th day of December 
1750, ſhould be made part of the ſinking 
fund, and applied in the ſame manner as 
the ſurpluſſes of the ſaid funds were now 
applicable : that books ſhould -be opened 
at his majeſty's court of exchequer, at the 
Bank of England, and the South Sea Houſe, 


| for receiving the ſaid ſubſcriptions or con- 


ſent : that, for the immediate taking of 
ſach ſubſcriptions and conſent, copies of 
theſe reſolutions ſhould be forthwith tranſ- 
mitted to the auditor of the receipt of his 
majeſty's exchequer, to the governour and 
eompany of the Bank of England, to the 
united company of merchants trading to 
the Eaſt-Indies, to the governour and com- 
pany of merchants trading to the South- 
Sea "and other parts of America, and to 
thoſe concerned 1n the fiſheries; and ſhould 


de affixed on the Royal Exchange, and prin- 


ted in the Gazette. | 
n the courſe of this ſeſſion, the mutiny- 
act received ſome conſiderable alterations. 


The members of a court martial were freed 


from the oath of ſecreſy, upon their being 
wired, by a court of juſtice, to give 
evidence as witneſſes in the due courſe of 


 Iaw ; and the ſentence of a court-martial 
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was declared to be reviſable no more than 
once, # no. | af 

The cowardly behaviour of the Dutch 
during the late war. had contributed greatly 
to alienate the minds of the Engliſh from 
that people; and this averſion was pro- 
ductive of an event of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to Great-Britain, Tbis was no other 
than a ſcheme for improving the Britiſh 
fiſhery, / | . | 
The fpirit of the nation was ſtill farther 
ſtimulated by a petition to parliament, 
from the inhabitants of Southwold and Low- 
eſtoff, who declared, that the Dutch had, 
for about eight years paſt, (fiſhed ſo near the 
ſhore, that their nets ſwept upon the ground, 
and by that means prevented the inhabi- 
tants from fiſhing, as a hundred Dutch 
fiſhing veſſels had frequently at once been 
anchoring in their harbour in two or three 
fathom water; and that, when the inhabi- 
tants complained of this unwarrantable en- 
croachment, the Dutch had threatened to 
fiok their boats, or tear their nets in 
Pieces. | 5 ö „ 

The commons, having peruſed this peti- 
tion, and examined the -matter with great 
care and attention, agreed at laſt to the fol- 
lowing reſolutions; that the carrying on 


the Britiſh white herring, and cod fiſheries, 
7 would 
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would be of great advantage to the trade 
and navigation of theſe kingdoms ; and that 
every impediment to ſuch trade ought to be 
removed with all convenient diſpatch ; that, 
as a further encouragement to all perſons to 
engage in theſe ſiſheries, a bounty of thirty 
ſhillings per ton ſhould be ted, and 
5 of the cuſtome, o new veſſels 
twenty to ban Wos burthen, 
which ſhould be built for that purpoſe, and 


actually employed in the filberies; that, in 


order to induce adventurers to employ their 
money in theſe fiſheries, a fociety ſhould be 
Incorporated, under the name of The Free 
Britiſh” Fiſhery,” by a charter, though not 
excluſive, with power to raiſe a capital, 
not exceeding five hundred thouſand pounds, 
and that three and a half per cent. ſhould 
be granted and paid ut of the cuſtoms to 
the proprietors for fo tee. years, for ſo 
much of the capital as ſhould be actually 
bay we 11 in ſuch fiſheries. . 
A bill was prepared upon theſe reſolu- 
ome ſlight alte 


tions; and after under going ſ 

rations, paſſed through — houſes, and 

received the royal aſſent. The affairs of the 

ſociety were committed to the management 

of a council conſiſting of thirty members. 

The prince of Wales was choſen governour, 
ö A WgOy 
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- S8linſby* Bethel, preſident, and Stephen 
T re Janſſen, vice-prefident. -— ' / 
On the twelfth day of April, his majefty 
repaired to the -houſe of peers, and after 
thanking the members for the ſupplies they 
had granted, and the attention they had 
fhewn to the good of the public in reducing 
the national intereſt, he ordered the parlia- 
ment to be prorogued.* Immediately after 
the prorogation he ſet out for his German 
- dominions, having firſt appointed a council 
to govern the kingdom in his abſence. 

So great was the harmony, which at this 
time prevailed between France and England, 
that each court ſeemed to vie with the other 
in expreſſing their mutual regard and at- 
tachment. | * — a 
The earl of Albemarle, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador at Paris, 2 complained of the 
French kalendar, in which the young pre- 
tender was mentioned in a manner that gave 
offence to the Britiſh nation, the miniſters 
ordered the author of the kalendar to be ſent - 
to the Baſtile,, and the work to be ſuppreſ- 
ſed ; and a flrict charge was likewiſe given 

Vol. XXXIX. „ 


Among the Jaws paſſed in this ſeſſion, was an 
act impoſing a duty of four pence. per yard upon all 
Iriſh fail-cloth brought inte Great+Britain ; and ang- 
ther encouraging the importation of pig and bar iron 
from bis majeſty's colonies in America. 
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| would be of great advantage to the trade 
II and navigation of theſe kingdoms ; and that 
| every impediment to ſuch trade ought to be 
2 291 removed with all convenient diſpatch ; that, 
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Britiſh | Fiſhery,” by a charter, though not 
| excluſive, with power to raiſe a capital, 
not exceeding five hundred thouſand pounds, 
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much of the capital as ſhould be aftuall 
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: _ Bethel, preſident, and Stephen 
T re Janſſen, vice - prei dent. 
On the twelfth day of April, his majeſty 
repaired to the houſe of peers, and after 
thanking the members for the ſupplies they 
had granted, and the attention they had 
thewn to the good of the public in reducing 
the national intereſt, he ordered the parlia- 
ment to be prorogued.* Immediately after 
the prorogation he ſet out for his German 
- -dominions, having firſt appointed a council 
F to govern the kingdom in his abſence. 
* So great was the harmony, which at this 
1 time prevailed between France and England, 
that each court ſeemed to vie with the other 
in expreſſing their mutual regard and at- 
tachment. | | 
The earl of Albemarle, the Engliſh am- 
baſſador at Paris, having complained of the 
French kalendar, in which the young pre- 
tender was mentioned in a manner that gave 
offence to the Britiſh nation, the miniſters 
ordered the author of the kalendar to be ſent 
to the Baſtile, and the work to be ſuppreſ- 
ſed ; and a firit charge was likewiſe given 
Vor. XXXIX. O to 
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Among the Jaws paſſed in this ſeffion, was an 
act impoſing a duty of four pence. per yard upon all 
Iriſh fail-cloth brought into Great+Britain ; and ang- 
ther encouraging the importation of pig and bar ion 
from bis majeſty's colonies in America, | 
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to the licenſers of the preſs. not to ſuffer 
thiag to be printed that might afford 4 
of umbrage te the powers with which France 
was at peace. n 

A like reſpect was ſhewn by the Britt 
court to the marquis de Mirepoix, the 
Freach ambaſſador at London. The mo- 
tives, however, by which the two nations 


were actuated, appear to have been very 


different. The * ſeem to have been 
fincere in their profeſſions; but the French 
complaiſance was nothing elſe than artifice 
and grimace, and intended only as a cloak 
to cover the ambitious deſigns they had 
formed of engroſſing the whole empire of 
North-America, and extirpating the Engliſh 
from that part of the world. | 
Intelligence of this had, ſoon after the 
concluſion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
been given to the Engliſh miniſtry by theiz 
governours in America; and proper inſtruc- 
tions had been diſpatched to the colonies to 


_ reſiſt all encroachments attempted to be 


made upon the Britiſh territories, The 
earl of Albemarle too had been ordered to 
remonſtrate, in the moſt vigorous manner, 
againſt ſuch unwarrantable proceedings : 
but that lord, unhappily, was no politician ; 
and all his remonſtrances had ſo little effeR, 


that the French was rather encouraged than 


deter- 
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| deterred by his repreſentations. Afraid, 
however, of roufing, too ſoon, the jealouſy 
of the Engliſh, they conſented to refer the 
erfpute to the deciſion; of commiſſioners, 
who was to meet at Paris for that purpoſe. 
While this affair remained in ſuſpence, 
the people of England were thrown into the 
utmoſt cogſternation by two ſhocks of an 
earthquake, the former of which happened 
in February, the latter in March, Though 
neither of them were violent, yet being 
Krange and uncommon, they filled the whole 
vation with the moſt dreadful panics z and 
theſe were ſtill further encreaſed by the ri- 
diculous prediftions of a wild enthufiaft, 
who pretended to foretel, that, in a little 
ume, another ſhock would happen, which 
would lay all London and Weftminſter in 
zuins. | 
The fanstic happened luckily to be miſ- 
taken in his conjecture ; but the two ſhocks 
which had already been felt, had the good 
effect to turn the minds of the people from 
politics to prayers, and to crowd the churches 
with more numerous audiences than had 
been ſeen to ſrequent them for ſeveral years 
paſt. The biſhop of London wrote paſtoral . 
Jetters on the occaſion ; and though the fit 
et devotion ſoon wore off, the impreſſion 
u made was ſo deep, that it wrought a vi- 
| O 2 fible 
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| fible amendment in the morals of the peo- 
| ple. E799, k 72 x 

1 | An incident of a nature far lefs alarming 
was much more deſtructive to the lives of indi- 

| viduals. The priſon of Newgate having con- 

| tracted an infection from the number and 

| ſtench of the perſons confined in it, proved 

| fatal, at che trials at the Old-Bailey, to Sir 

| Samuel Pennant, lord may or; Sir Daniel 
| 


Lambert, an alderman ; Mr. Clark, a baron 
of che exchequer; Sir Thomas Abney, 4 
 - judge of the common pleas; to many of the 
lawyers who attended the ſeſſions; to the 
greateſt part of the jury, and a vaſt number 
| of the ipectators. | 
The dejection occaſioned by theſe melan- 
choly events was, in ſome meaſure, re- 
moved by the bi:th of a ſon to the prince 
of Wales, who was . born on the thirteenth 
day of May, and chriſtened by the name of 
Frederic William, | 5 
Little happened in the other nations of 
Europe, which could be ſuppoſed to affect 
the intereſt of Great Britain. The king of 
Portugal dying in the courſe of this year, 
was ſuceceded on the throne by his eldeſt 
ſan Joſeph, who wiſely purſued the ſteps of 
his father in adhering to his engagements 
1. with England, upon whole protection he 
=. 3 
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; chiefly Jepended for the quiet enjoyment 
_ and independency of his crown. + ol 
Whilſt the king of Great Britain refided 
In his German dominions, he and the States 
[General concluded a ſubfidy-treaty with the 
-. eleftor of Bavaria, who engaged to k 
on foot a body of fix thouſand men for their 
ſervice, but who were not to be employed 
againſt the emperor or the empire; and in 
confideration of this force the eleQor was 
to receive the annual ſum of forty thouſand 
unds, one third of which was to be paid 
the Dutch. Tam 
© I the month of October, a meſſenger 
arrived in England with a definitive treaty 
concluded, in conſequence of the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, between their Britannic and 
mol Catholic majeſties, This treaty im- 
ported, that the king of Spain ſhould pay 
to the South-Sea Company, within the ſpace 
of three months, the ſum of one hundred 
thouſand pounds flerling, by way of indem- 
nification, as well for non-execution of the 
Aﬀeento contract, as to make amends ſor 
the four years in which they did not ſend 
Out their annual ſhips: that, = regard 
to the trade and navigation of the Engliſh 
in the ports of the king of Spain's domi- 
nions, all the treaties 1 EY the 
wo nations for the eighiy-three years, 
* O 3 Gould 
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ſhould be punctually obſerved and fulfilled”; 
that, of conſequence, the Britiſh ſhips, that 
traded in the ports of his moſt Catholic ma- 

jelly, ſhould pay no other duties, for. the 
goods which they either imported or ex- 
ported, than what they paid in the reign of 

Charles the ſecond of Spain : that the ſub- 
jects of Great Britain ſhould, in the places 
where they come to traffick, pay only the 
ſame duties that were laid on the ſubjects of 
his Catholic majeſty, who promiſed, that 

the Engliſh ſhould be treated in his domi- 
nions, on the ſame footing as the moſt fa- 
voured _ nations : and * that they 
ſhould continue to enjoy the privilege of 
taking in falt at the iſland of Tortuga, which 
was poſſeſſed by the Spaniards.  - 

The reader will perceive that this treaty 
was altogether deficientin one material point; 
namely, in procuring a poſitive ſtipulation 
againſt the practice of ſcarching Britiſh ſhips, 
on the American ſeas; the very grievance, 
which had given occaſion to the war. But 
the minittry ſeemed to have thought that the 
advantages accruing to the nation from its: 

trade with Spain were ſo conſiderable, that 
they ought not, by infiſting too perempto- 
rily on that article, to endanger the conclu- 

fion of a general peace. 12 
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. "In the month of November, his majeſty 
- returned from his German dominions, and 
on, the ſeventeenth day of Janyary,®* he o- 
pened the parliament with a ſpeech, importing, 
that he had poſtponed their meeting ſo long 
that he might conſult their private conveni- 
ency, as far as was conſiſtent with the neceſ- 
fries of the public: that, fince the laſt ſeſ- 
non, his care had been conſtantly employed 
74 improving the preſent tranquillity; and he 
had the ſatis faction to acquaint them, that 
be had concluded a treaty with his good 
brother the king of Spain, by which ſuch 
differences, as, from the nature of them, 
could not be ſettled in a general treaty, had 
been amicably adjuſted without the inter- 
vention of any other party, and the com- 
merce of this nation with that country 
re eſtabliſhed upon the moſt advantageous 
and ſure foundations: that, in the progreſs 
of this work, be had received foch 

ances of the good diſpoſition of the Catho- 
fie King to cement and maintain a perſect 
- #nion, as left no room to doubt of his fince- 
rity.; and that there was the greateſt reaſon 
to hope, that the ancient freindſhip between 
the two nations, would, from mui ual inte- 
reſt and inclination, be now money 7 
LIN ored: 
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aſſur- 
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flored: that he had alſo, in conjunction 
with the empreſs queen and the States - Ge- 
neral, concluded a treaty with the elector of 
Bavaria, and was taking ſuch further mea- 
fares, as might beit tend to maintain 
and ſecure the tranquillity of the empire, 


ſup its ſyſtem, and timely prevent 
fake b 


events, as had been found, by experts 
ence, to endanger the common cauſe, in- 
volve Europe in the calamities of war, 
and occafion the loſs of much blood aud 
treaſure to theſe kingdoms: that both theſe. 
treaties ſhould be laid before them; that 
he had received from all the other contraQ- | 
ing powers in the definitive treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, the moſt full and clear declara- 


tions of their reſolution to preſerve the ge- 


neral tranquillity ; and that he had taken 
care to ſtrengthen and conſolidate the ties 
of union between him and his allies, the 
better to ſecure their mutual intereſts, main- 
tain the peace already ſubfilting, and pre- 
vent the occaſion of any future rupture: 


that he hoped they would proceed with una» 


nimity and diſpatch in their deliberations, 
would convert their attention towards the 
improvement of trade and commerce, and 
would concert the proper meaſures for ſup- 
prefing thoſe outrages and violences, which 
were inconſiſtent with good order and go- 

| | verament, 
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vernment, and endangered the lives and 
properties of his ſubje tts. 1 
Both houſes having preſented addreſſes of 
thanks, the commons proceeded to confider 
a caſe of a very dehcate and intereſting 
nature. Lord Trentham, eldeft ſon to ea 
Gower, and one of the repreſentatives f 
Weſtminfter, having, in the courſe of the 
former ſeſſion, accepted of the place of a 
lord of. admiralty, his ſeat in parliament 
was thereby vacated ; and having again de- 
clared himſelf a candidate, he met with a 
powerful opponent in the perſon of Sir 
George. Vandeput, a private gentleman, 
who was M e by the friends 
of the prince of Wales, and by all thoſe 
who aſſumed the name of independent 
elefiors. | | 5 
His intereſt was flill farther hurt by an inci- 
dent of another kind. A ſet of French play- 
ers having obtained leave to act on the little 
theatre in the Hay-market, had been pelted 
by the audience; and ſome young noblealen 
and gentlemen having been incautious | 
enough to eſpouſe their cauſe, and to draw 
their ſwords upon the audience, it vas af- 
Grmed in print, and even certified by affi- 
davit that lord Trentham was of the number. 
Though the whole of this allegation was 
afterwards proved to be an infamous falſ- 


hood, 
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hood, yet it tended greatly to his lord ſhip's 
rejudice. Nevertheleſs it appeared, that 
be had a majority upon the poll; and the 
other candidate therefore demanded a ſcru- 
tiny, which was readily granted by the 
high bailif, the returning officer. 

The affair was carried on with great zeal 
on both ſides; and ſuch was the implacable 
animoſity of the two parties, that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty the more moderate 
among them, could prevent the more furious 
and headfirong from, ſometimes, coming to 
blows, Each was attended with council, 
managers, and agents: and all the arts of 
deceit and engines of violence were em- 
ployed to eſtabliſh and overturn the validity 
of votes, The party of Sjr George was 
the moſt . noiſy and boiſterous; and the 
high bailiF, during the whole election, ap- 
peared to be moſt in their intereſt; a cir- 
cumitance, which gave him ſo much credit 
with the mob, that matters were conducted 
with tolerable order. * 

But the commons having received intelli- 
gence that he met with obſtructiens in the 
execution of his office, ſent for him to the 
bouſe ; and, a ſtrict charge was given him, 
that if any one ſhould preſume to moleſt 
him in the exerciſe of his duty, he ſhould 
inform againſt ſuch daring offenders. — 
, with- 


/ * 
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withſtanding this intimation, the high 
bailiff proceeded with great prudence and 
circumipe&ion ; but all his moderation could 
not appeaſe the clamours of Sir George's 
friends, who employed a great many inſo. 
lent expreſſions, of which the other party 
threatened to complain. | VS 

This matter, however, remained in ſuſ- 
pence during the whole of that ſeflion;; ; 
the concluſion of which was no ſooner 
notified by the firing of the Tower guns, 
than Mr. Crowle, one of Vandeput's council, 
told his antzgovift that all his threats were 
but now bruta fulmina, as the power of the 
houſe was totally expired. ; 

The expectations of both parties were, 
by this time, raiſed to the higheſt degree; 
but great was the ſurprize of Vandeput's 
adherents, when they ſaw the high bailiff 
returu his competitor, 'Two petitions were 
immediately preſented to the houſe againſt 
this return; one from Sir George's friends, 
the other from himſelf; 'and both of them 
complaining of the high bailiff's injuſtice 
and partiality, | 
In oppoſition to theſe, lord Trentham, 
who had now taken his ſeat, produced let- 
ters from the heads of Vandeput's party, 
dated the very night before the making of 
the return, and directed to the high 9 
who ſe 
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caſe of Mr. Murray, and, after # ſhots 
bate, they, came to the followiag reſoluti- 
ons, that it appeared to the houſe, that the 
en Alexander Murray, 3 
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che fifteenth-day of May laſt, being the day 
of returging à member to ſerve in parlia- 
ment for the city of Weſtminſter, attended 
by a mob, did, before the return was made, 
come to the houſe of Mr. Badwin, the de- 
puty high-bailiff of the ſame city, and then 
and there declared, in a menacing and in- 
ſulting manner, that he, and a thouſand 
more, had ſworn, that the higb-bailiff 
mould make his return in the middle of 
Covent-Garden, and not in the portico : 
that he was a fool he had not ordered the 
iron rails before the portico to be cut down 
the night before; for that he had been told 
by council, that if he had one it, and had 
not taken the rails away, it would have 
been no more than a treſpaſs ; and that, for 
a hundred, or a hundred and fifty pounds, 
| 2 might have been made good again; 
and that, had it not been for ſome faint- 
hearted fellows, it would have been done, 
or words to that effect: that the ſaid Alex- 
ander Murray, immediately after the return 
_ was made, appeared in Covent-Garden 
<<hurch-yard,” while the returning officer was 
in the veſtry, near the place where the re- 
turn was made, at the head of a mob, who 
ſeemed to be for Sir George Vandeput, and 
did then utter words exciting and inflamipg 
. the ſaid multitude to inſult and murder the 


My 
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returning officer; and afterwards, as the 
returning officer was going away, the ſaid 
Alexander Murray, perſevereing in his 
6 wicked purpoſes, did, at the head of the 
ſaid mob, again excite them to act of vi- 
olence, ſaying, with imprecations, ** will 
% nobody knock the dog down ! will no- 
46. body kill the dog!“ or words to that 

=: -:; | 
It was at the ſame time reſolved, that 
Mr. Murray ſhould be committed cloſe pri- 
ſoner to Newgate ; and that he ſhould be 
broughtto the bar of the houſe, to receive his 
ſentence upon his knees. This laſt act of 
humiliation was impoſed upon him by the 
influence of the young and more violent 
members, who heard he had declared, that 

he would not ſubmit to ſuch an indignity. 
Their information ſeems to have been well 
founded : for when Mr. Murray was brought 
to the bar, he actually refuſed to kneel; a 
circumſtance that greatly alarmed the mo- 
derate members, who, had they been ap- 
prised of his previous declaration, would 
never have agreed. to the laſt reſolution. 
Now, however, that the reſolution was 
taken, they could not diſpenſe with the pri- 
ſoner's compliance, whoſe former crime 
was greatly aggravated by his preſent obſti- 
T | | nacy, 
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nsey, and who had thus dared, in a manners. 
to ſet the commons at defhance. : 

* Nevertheleſs, they were at a loſs to deter- 
mine what puniſhment they could inflit upon 
him more ſevere than impriſonment. Some of 
the more violent members, indeed, recom - 
mended more rigourous meaſures; but the 
eommittee, to whom the affair was referred, 
gave it as their epinion, that there-was no 
precedent of the houſe having exerciſed. a 
more extenſive power. | Lb - 

They therefore reſolved, that Mr. Mur- 
ray having, in a moſt inſolent and audacious 
manner, at the bar of the houſe, abſolutely 
refuſed to be upon his knees in compliance 
with their former relolution, had been guilty 
of a high and moſt dangerous contempt of 
the authority and. privilege of the houſe : 
that, for this offence, he ſhould be com- 
mitted cloſe priſoner to Newgate : and that, 
while there, he ſhould not be allowed the 
uſe of pen, ink, or paper, nor be indulged in 
the privilege of having any perion admitted 
to him without the leave of the houſe. Theſe 
reſolutions were ordered to be put in exe- 
cution ; and accordingly that night, or ra- 
ther morning (for it was one before the 
houſe role) Mr. Murray was carried to News 
gate, 1 IP 4 
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Soon after his commitment, he was ſeized 
with a flight indiſpoſition ; and the phy- 
cians reporting that his health was in danger, 
the houſe conſented to his being removed - 
from Newgate and taken into the cuſtody 
of the ſergeant at arms: but he had the re- 
ſolution to reject this offer, and continue in 
priſon till the end of the ſeſſion; by the 
conclufion of which, being delivered from 
his confinement, he made a kind of trium- 
phant ton to his own houſe, accom-" 
panied by the ſheriffs of London with a large 
train of coaches, and attended all the way 
by the acclamations of his party. 2 
The commons next proceeded to conſider 
the eſtimates for the enſuing year. They 


voted about two millions and a half towards 
diſcharging the national debt, two hundred 
and forty-five thouſand five hundred and ſe- 
yenty-five 0950 for making good deficien-" 


_ cies, one hundred and ſeven thouſand two 
hundred and fixty-ſeven pounds for defray- 
extraordinary expences, and two millions 
fixty-one thouſand nine hundred and nine- 
ty-eight pounds for the current ſervice of 
the year; the whole ſupply amounting to 
little leſs than five millions fterling. - . 

While the parliament was thus proceeding 
with the public bufineſs, the nation ſuftain- 


ed a terrible blow in the death of the 9 
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of Wales, who expired on the tenth day of 
March; about ten in the drm He fad 
catched cold about three weeks before in his 

dens at Kew; and having negleQed, 

ugh burry of buſineſs, to have it re- 

ed, it was fill farther enereaſed by his 
coming very warm from the houſe of peers 
with the windows of his chair open. 

This threw him into a pleureſy, which 
his phyſicians, however, were far from ap- 
prehending to be mortal ; and upon the ap- 
plication of proper remedies, he was even 
thought to be in a fair way of recovery, till 
the very hour befor his death ; when a large 
abſceſs upon his lungs, which had been long 
gathering, was ſuppoſed to burſt, and to be 
9 cauſe of his death. 

| character of this prince, in all the 
tent relations of life, was not only ir- 
 Teproachable, but even worthy of the high- 
eſt efteem and veneration. A dutiful fon, 
an affectionate parent, a tender huſband, 
an indulgent maſter, a warm friend, and 
a generous patron, he captivated, by an 
irrefiſtible energy, the hearts of all who 
had the honour of his acquaintance, Poſ- 
ſeſſed of a conſiderable ſhare of learning 
himſelf, he took a pleaſure in encouraging 
the learned and ingenious. When inde- 
pendent, - he diſtinguiſhed them by his 

. 5 EY friend- 
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friendſhip and countenance ; when their eir- 
cumfſlances required it, by his munificence 
and bounty. He had ftudied the ſpirit of 
the Engliſh conſtitution with much greater 
accuracy than, conſidering his numerous 
avocations could reaſonably be expected; 
and had he lived to aſcend the throne, the 
people could not have failed; but through 
their own fault, 0 de happy 1 his go- 
vernment. | 

Though he had 1 ſome time favoured, 
and, in 2 manner, headed the oppoſition, 
ftill it was in the moll perfect confiftency 
with his duty both as a ſon and a fubjeR, 
He bad lately diſcovered the ſelfiſh — in⸗ 
tereſted motives of thoſe who oe” 
compoſed the minority : and it is moe 
that, had he lived much longer, he wered 
have withdrawn his confidence from ae 
who, under the maſk of public ſpirit, meank 
only to conſult their own private advantage: 
and to whoſe wicked and pernicious councils 
be was inclined to afcribe that unhappy miſ- 
underftanding, which commonly prevailed 
between the eldeft ſons of his io bby and 
their fathers. That this Jaſt was really his 
ſentiment, appeared from a variety of cir- 


' cumſtances, and particularly from an ex- 


preſſion, which he uſed to his eldeſt ſon a 
few days before his death, though without - 


haviog 


A ing * 
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kfving"the" leaſt apprehenſion of it; when 
embracing bim with great tenderneſs he 
ſaid, * come, George, let us be good friends 
„ while we are ſuffered to be fo.” . 

* The death of the prince of Wales pro- 
duced an entire revolution in the flate of 
national parties. The tender affection ex- 
refſed' by the king towards the princeſs and 
er children, and the dutitiful ſubmiffion 
which they ſhewed to him, made ſuch an 
impreſſion on the minds of the people in 
neral, that all party-diſtinctions ſeemed 
once to be annihilated. N 
On the twenty-fixth day of April, his 
majeſty ſent a meſſage- to the pafliameht, 
importing, that having 2 at heart, 
to ſecure the future welfare and bappineſs 
of his people, he had conſidered, that no- 
thing could condyce, ſo much, under the 
protection of the divine providence, to the 
preſervation of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in 
the royal family, and the ſupport of the re- 
ligion, laws, and liberties of cheſe king- 
doms, which had always been moſt dear to 
him, as the making proper proviſions for 
the care and tuition of the perſon of his ſuc- 
ceſfor, and for the regular adminiſtration of 
the government, in caſe his ſuccefſor ſhould” 
be of tender years; by which means his 
falety and princely education might be ſe- 
* | "FL Cured, 
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cared, the public peace and 
maintained, and the ſtrength and glory of 
the crown of Great Britain ſuffer no dimi- 
aution : that, for theſe reaſons, his majeſty, 
out of his paternal affection and tenderneſs 
for his royal family, and for all his faithful 
 ſabjedts, earneſtly recommended it to both 
| houſes of parliament, to take this weighty 
affair into their moſt ſerious deliberation 3 
.and propoſed to their conſideration, that 
when the imperial crown. of theſe realms. 
ſhould deſcend to any of the iſſue of his ſon, 
the late prince of Wales, being under the age 
of eighteen years, the princeſs dowager of 
Wales, their mother, ſhould be guardian of 
che of ſuch ſucceſſor, and regent of 
theſe kingdoms, until they ſhould attain- 
that age, with ſuch power and limitation as 
ſhould appear neceſſary and expedient for 
theſe purpoſes. 4 
This meſſage was anſwered by aſfection · 
ate addreſſes, from both houſes, who pro- 
miſed to comply with his majeſiy's requeſt, 
and a bill was accordingly prepared by the 
lords for that very purpoſe. The princeſs 
of Wales was ared regent of the realm, 
in the event of the king's death, during 
the minority of her eldeſt ſon; and ſhe was 
to be in the adminiſtration ef the go- 
vernment by a council of regency, N 


7 . 
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This was compoſed of his royal highneſd 
the duke of Cumberland, who was — at 
the head of the army ; the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; the lord chancellor; the lord 
high creaſurer of Great Britain, or firit com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury ; the preſident. of 
the council; the lord privy ſeal; the lord 
high admiral of Great: Britain, or firſt com- 
miſſioner of the admiralty; the two {.cre- 
taries of ſtate ; and the lord chief juſtice of 
the King's-bench: all of them for the time 
being, except his royal highneſs the duke. 
The Scottiſh clergy, encouraged by the 
great credit which they had acquir:d at 
court, and the prodigious popularity which 
oy had gained in the nation, by their zeal 
loyalty during the lute rebellion, relol- 
ved to avail themſelves of theſe advantages, 
in procuring, if poſſible, a better proviſion 
than whatthey at preſent enjoyed. With this 
view they preſented a petition to parliament, 
importing, that many of their of were 
ſo imall, that they could not defray the ex- 
pence of ſuing for the aug mentations, to which 
they were by law entitled ; and that thoſe, 
who were obliged to do ſo, or even to ſue 
for punctual payment, commonly for- 
feited the favour and affection of their pa- 


rihioners: that the pariſhes, in ſome parts 
ef Scotland, were by far too large, and in 
nates | others, 
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cured, the public peace and F, 
maintained, and the firength and glory of 

the crown of Great Britain ſuffer no dimi«- 
nution: that, for theſe reaſons, his majeſty, 

out of his paternal affection and tenderneſs. 
| for his royal family, and for all his faithful 
ſubjects, earneſtly recommended it to both. 
| houſes of parliament, to take this weighty 
affair into their moſt ſerious deliberation ; 
.and propoſed to their conſideration, that 
when the imperial crown of theſe realms 
ſhould deſcend to any of the iſſue of his ſon, 
the late prince of Wales, being under the age 
of eighteen years, the princeſs dowager of 
Wales, their mother, ſhould be guardian of 
the perſon of ſuch ſucceſſor, and regent of 
theſe kingdoms, until they ſhould attain- 
Gut 98s; with ſuch power and limitation as 
ſho pear neceſſary and expedient for 
theſe purpoſes. e 
This meſſage was anſwered by affeQion» 
ate addreſſes, from both houſes, who pro- 
miſed to comply with his majeſiy's requeſt, 
and a bill was accordingly prepared by the 
lords for that — purpoſe. The princeſs 
of Wales was declared regent of the realm, 
in the event of the king's death, during 
the minority of her eldeſt ſon; and the was 
to be in the adminiſtration ef the go- 
vernment by a council of regency. _ TG 
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This was compoſed of his royal highneſd 
the duke of Cumberland, who was then at 
the head of the amy; the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury ; the lord chancellor; the lord 
high creaſurer of Great Britain, or firit com- 
miſſioner of the treaſury ; the preſident. of 
the council; the lord privy ſeal ;. the lord 
high admiral of Great- Britain, or firſt com- 
miſſioner of the admiralty; the two {.cre- 
taries of ſtate ; and the lord chief juſtice of 
the King's-bench : all of them for the time 
being, except his royal highneſs the duke. 
The Scottiſh clergy, encouraged by the 
great credit which they had acquir:d at 
court, and the prodigious popularity which 
oy had gained in the nation, by their zeal 
loyalty during the lite rebellion, reſol- 
ved to avail themſelves of theſe advantages, 
in procuring, if poſſible, a better proviſion 
than hat they at preſent enjoyed. With this 
view they preſented a petition to parliament, 
importing, that many of their wp were 
ſo imall, that they could not defray the ex- 
pence of ſuing for the augmentations, to which 
they were by law entitled; and that thoſe, 
who were obliged to do fo, or even to ſue. 
for punctual payment, commonly for- 
feited the favour and affection of their pa- 
rinioners: that the pariſhes, in ſome parts 
ef Scotland, were by far too large, and in 


others, 
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others, very unequally divided: and that, 
with a little care and attention, they might 
be much better regulated,” and put upon 3 
more juſt and reaſonable footing. hey 
therefore prayed, that the parliament would 
take the affair into their ſerious confidera- 
tion; and would be pleaſed to grant them 
ſach relief, as to them, in their great wiſ- 
dom, ſhould ſeem meet. 

This petition was no ſooner preſented, 
than it was immediately anſwered by a 
counter petition, Higned by the earls of 
Moreton, Lauderdale, Hopeton, Charles 
Hope Wier, Robert Dundaſs, Archibald 
Murray, and many other noblemen and 
Aur gg” freeholders and heritors in Scot- 
and. This petition treated that of the 
clergy with ſome "roughneſs and ſeverity. 
It repreſented that though this application 
to parliament had been voted by a "majority 
of the general aſſembly, the petitioners 
had good grounds to believe, 'that the 
ſcheme had been originally concerted con- 
trary to the ſentiments and advice of many 
of the wiſeſt and moſt prudent of the cler- 
gy themſelves, who plainly foreſaw the per- 
nicious conſequences with which it muſt be 
attended: that the noblemen and gentle- 
men of moſt of the counties of Scotland, 
conſidering this attempt of the clergy as an 


OPER 
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open attack and invaſion of their 
ties, had come to a reſolution 29 
ſuch a project, and had entruſted the con- 
duct of ſuch oppoſition to the preſent peti- 
© tioners : that, by the laws of Scotland, a 
very ſufficient aud ample proviſion was 
= for the maintenance of miniſters, and 
the augmentation of ſuch of their ſlipends 
as had not been legally modiked and ſettled ; 
and alſo for the due payment of ſtipends, 
and the uniting, or dividing of pariſhes : 
and that, therefore, the petitioners were 
convinced, that the making any innovati- 
ons or alterations in the laws relating to - 
any of theſe particulars, was abſolutely un- 
neceſſary, and would greatly alarm the 
minds and diſturb the peace of the inhabi- 
tants of that part of the united kingdom. 
Notwithſtanding this ſtrenuous oppoſition 
of the laity, the Scottiſh clergy found ſuch 
_ encouragement at court, that their petition 
was referred to the conſideration of a com- 
mittee, whoſe report was ordered. to be 
printed. Many arguments were urged in 
behalf of their application. It was parti- 
cularly ſaid, that their ſtipends, having been 
ſettled above a century ago, had, by the 
great increaſe in the price of all the neceſſa- 
_ ries and conveniencies of life, become ſo 
very in conſiderable, that they could 9 - 
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On the twenty- fifth day of June his maje - 
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ford to ſupport themſelves and their families 
with any tolerable decency ;' but this argu- 
ment was overturned by the laity, who 
proved; that the Scottiſh clergy in 

were more liberally provided for than the 
Engliſh, conſidering the very different price 
of proviſions in the two kingdoms. 
The miniftry, apprehenſive, that the pro- 
ſecution of the ſcheme might be attended 
with ſome dangerous conſequences, endea - 


voured to perſuade the clergy to withdraw 


their petition till a more convenient oppor- 
tunity; but theſe Continuing to perſiſt in 
+ their application, the farther confideration of 
the affair was put off for two months, by 
which means it was dropt for the preſent.” 


ſty repaired to the houſe of peers, where, 
after having thanked thEparhament for the 
- prudence and diſpatch, with which they had 
conducted the public buſineſs, he ordered 
them to be prorogned to the thirteenth day 
of Auguſt.“ In April prince George, eld- 
eſt ſon to the prince of Wales, was 19 of 


1 Among the laws paſſed in this eden, was an A im- 


. = a duty of twenty ſhillings on all the retailers of 
pirituous liquors ; and another, by which the method 

of computing the year, was altered, by aboliſhing the 

eld and adopting the new ſtilec. 


* 


* 


with the dignity 
_ of eari of Cheſter; and was ſoon after cho- 
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of that title as well as that 


ſen governoar of the Free Britiſh fiſhery, an 
Honoer, which he received with the greateſt 
affability and complaiſance. | | 
Never were the common people of Eng- 
land known to be more profligate and diſ- 
ſolate than at this period; nor were ever 
the better ſort obſerved to be more cha:ita- 
ble and beneficent. Numbers of perſons 
were executed for the moſt ſhocking and atro- - 
cious crimes ;* and many new hoſpitals were 
erected and liberally endowed. 3 

Vor. XXXIX. Q © Beſides 


la the conrſe of this year one miſs Blandy was 
executed for poiſoning her father, an eminent attorney 
at Henley upon Thames, One Jeffries, a young wo- 
man, with Swan, her lover, were executed for murder- 
ing her uncle, a wealthy tradeſman, who had retired 
from buſineſs, and with whom ſhe had lived for a 
conſiderable time, A large mob aſſembled at Tring 
in Hertfordſhire, and ſeizing an old woman and her 
Huſband, under the notion of their Raving commerce 
with the devil, treated them with ſuch inhumanity, 
by ducking and beating them, that the wolgan died on 
the ſpot, and the man w:th difficulty eſcaped with his 
life. For this murder one Colley was hanged, Two 
fellows, Welſh and Jones, were diſcovered to be the au- 
thors of a rape and a murder, for which one Coleman, a 
brewer's clerk, had unjuſtly ſuffered, Thoſe wretches 
were preſent at Coleman's execution, heard the decla- 
ration of his innocence, and grew, the cart from under 
him. Beth of them were hanged, conſeſſing the 

crime, : 


0 
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_ Beſides the prince of Wales, this year 
proved fatal to two others of the royal fa- 
mily ; the prince of Orange, who died on 
the eleventh day of OQober, in the forty< 
firſt year of his age; and Lonuiſa, queen of 
Denmark, youngeſt daughter to his Britan- 
nic majefly,, who expired on the nineteenth 
of December, in the twenty-ſeventh year of 
her age. By the conſlitution of the United 
Provinces, the princeſs dowager of Orange 
was inveſted with the government as gou- 
vernantee, till her ſon ſhould arrive at the 
ears of majority; and all the powers, which 
Les hoſband had enjoyed, devolved upon 
her, during the interval. | 4 
Ihe queemof Denmark's death was o W- 
ing to a rupture ſhe had contracted by Rtoop- | 
ing too haſtily, while far advanced in ber 
pregnancy. She was a princeſs of exem- 
lary piety and virtue, and and bore her 
ſate with becoming reſignation; having 
taken a tender and affectionate leave of her 
huſband and children of whom ſhe left be- 
hind one ſon and three daughters. 
Affairs on the continent continued much 
in their former fituation. The king of 
Pruffia was wholly employed in ſupporting 
his new Embden company, and in reform- 
ing the laws of his dominions, by Woo 
the adminiſiration of juſtice to plain and 
ty _ fGwple 
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=_ LEmple prigeiples, and an expeditious prac- 
tice; a ſcheme, in which he was (6 very 
ſacceſsfal, that his chancellor, Cocceji, de- 
eided, in one year, in the city of Berlin, 
no leſs than five hundred and faxty law ſuits, 
without delay or expence to the clients. A 
ſtrong jealouſy, however, ſtill prevailed 
ween him and the Czarina, who order- 
ed her minifter, at the court of Berlin, to 
make an abrupt departure; and his exam- 
ple was immediately followed by the Pruſſian 
ambaſſador at Peterſburgh. | 
The French king was eagerly bent upon 
the 13 of the ſchemes, which he 
had formed in America; and for the execu- 
tion of which, a heavy contribution was ex- 
acted from the clergy. + ARA 
Thus ſupplied, bis miniſtry began to 
make. the neceſſary preparations, Several 
regiments of their beſt troops, with a ſuffi- 
cient ſtore of arms, ammunition, and pro- 
viſions were tranſported into that part of the 
world. Their garriſons werereinforced: their 
fortifications completed. Great ſums of money 
| os large quantities of ſpirituous liquors 
were ſent to debauch the Indians from their 
friendſhip with the Engliſh; and, ia the 
mean time, the better to conceal the whole 
Qs rs. 
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deſign, the Britiſh ambaſſador. at Paris was 
loaded with more than ordinary careſſes. 

The great object of the queen of Hun- 
gary's ambition was, to ſee her eldeſt ſon, 
the archduke N advanced to the dig- 
nity of king of the Romans. This too was 
a meaſure to which his Britannic majefty 
was, extremely well inclined, and about 


which he had lately made ſome propoſals. 


for governing the empire, upon the demiſe 


- ion to the propoſal. 


In the beginning of the year,, the em- 
preſs queen addreſſed two, declarations to 


the diet of the empire, informing them, 
that they had lent an ear to his Britannic 
.majeſty's overture for the election of their 


ſon; a favour, for which they expreſſed their 
molt grateful acknowledgements : but that 
they were determined to proceed in it, no 
other way, than was agreeable to the golden 
bull, and to the fundamental laws of the 
empire. Theſe declarations met with but 


a very cold reception from the members of 
. the diet, particularly the king of Pruſſia ; 


who, from ſhewing a backwardne's, came, 
at laſt, to entertain an unconquerable aver- 


* 


He alledged, that the golden bull, with» 


out making any proviſians for electin 4 


king of the Romans, or the manner of ſuc 
election, eflabliſhed only perpetual vicars 


of 


is 

.IGzrzorGcel,. 18; 
of one emperor, dll another emperor ſhould 
be elected: that the treaty of Weltphalia 
implied, that all the eftates of the empire 
had a right to concur in the deciſion of the 
. preliminary queſtion, ©** Whether it was pro- 
„per to proceed to the election of a king 
% of the Romans ?“ and to judge of the 
caſe of neceſſity: that the Imperial capi- 
ulation on that head laid down no caſe of 
neceſſity, which exiſted at that time: and 
that the cfuſing a minor under a guardian- 
ſhip, would deprive the vicars, in the event 


of the emperor's demiſe during the minor's * 


nonage, of their right of government. 
Theſe reafons, which his Pruſſian majeſty 
addreſſed to the eleor of Mentz, ſeem to 
have had great weight with the other princes 
of the empire ; for the affair at preſent was 
intirely laid aſide. | 

The court of Spain was no leſs intent, 
than that of France, upon improving their 
marine and their commerce: By the help 
of ſome Engliſh artificers, who, after the 
concluſion of the peace, had gone over to 
Spain, they built ſeveral large men of war 
upon the Britiſh model ; and their woollen 
and other manufadtures were, by the {ill 
and induſtry of ſome Engliſh ſubjects, who 
had ſettled in Spain, carried to ſuch a de- 
gee of perfection, that the Ro o 
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thoſe commodities from Britain was con- 
+ fiderably diminiſhed. 2 
[be Britiſh miniſtry were no ſooner in- 
formed of theſe circumſtances, than they 
ordered Mr. Keene, the Engliſh. ambaſſh- 
dor, at Madrid, to make a repreſentation 
to that court, requiring, that no more Eng- 
hihmen ſhould be allowed to ſettle Fa 
Spin; and that even thoſe, who had al- 
ready ſettled, ſhould be obliged to return 
to their own country, The ambaſſador 
accordingly preſented a remonſtrance; but 
little regard was paid to his applica- 
tion. ** | 
The parliament meeting on the four- 
'teenth day of November, the king, in his 
ſpeech to beth houſes, ſaid, that he could 
| not help congratulating them. once more 
on the general tranquillity, which pre- 
vailed in Europe, and from which his good 
ſubjects had reaped the moſt ſolid ad van- 
tages in their trade and manufactures: 
that as he had, in the courſe of the laſt 
year, entered into a treaty with the eleQor 
of Bavaria, the better to ſecure the peace 
of the empire, ſo had he, in the preſent, 
and for the ſame purpoſes, in conjunction 
with the States - general, concluded a treat y 
with the king of Poland, elector of Saxo- 
ny: that the unfortynate death of the 
| oe | prince 


: 
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of Orange had made no alteration 
n the ſtate affairs in Holland; and 
that he had received the ſtrongeſt aſſu- 
rances from the States-general of their firm 
reſolution to maintain that ſtrict union and 
friendſhip, which fo happily ſubſiſted be- 
tween his majeſty and thoſe ancient and 


natural allies of his crown : that he had no 
other ſupplies to aſk of his parliament, 


than ſuch as were neceſſary for the ſervices / 
of the enſuing year, and making good the 
engagements of which he had now inform- 


ed them: that he was confident their ſuc- 


give the greateſt ſatis faction to the public: 
that he hoped they would confider ſeriouſly 
of ſome effectual method to ſuppreſs thoſe 
audacious crimes of robbery and violence, 
which were now become fo frequent, eſpe- 
pecially about the metropolis, and which 


— 


ceſs in * the national debt would 


proceeded, in a meaſure, from that 


profligate ſpirit of irreligion, idleneſs, ga- 
ming, and extravagancy, which had of late 


extended itſelf in an uncommon degree, to 


the diſhonour of the nation, and to the 
great offence and prejadice of the ſober and 
induſtrious part of the people. : 

- Addreſſes of thanks having been pre- 
ſented by both houſes, the common s took 


into conſideration the caſe of Mr. Mar- 


ray, 
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ray, who, had been freed from confinement 
ut the concluſion of the laſt ſeffion.. The 
| behaviour of the ſhetiſts of London, in at- 
tending. him from Newgate to his houſe, 
Was, highly reſented ; ; and ſome talked of ſum- 
moning them to the bar of the houſe, and 
reprimanding them for their. indecent con - 
duct. de formal motion, indeed, was 
made os that: purpoſe, but, had it not 
been ſor the.; prudence and moderation of 
Mr. Pelbatn, ; it would have been both made 
and cared.” FEY 
Nothing, 8 could prevent the 
houle from again ordering Mr. Murray into 

. cuitody.z but that gentleman had wiely, pro- 
vided 3gaiult the irapenting florm; by retiring 
out of the Kg and; the fergeantat arms 
reporting that-he could 1 be found, they 
reſolved to .addrais- hig mb; gehrivg chat 
be would be eie ie te zue his * 
royal proclamstion for appighendig Mr, 
Murray, and offering a reward to 2 
who ſhould perform that ſervice, 

At the ame time they voted; tust 41 
pamphlet, Which Mr, Murray had. pablitbed, 

_ avd in which he had given .a sccouptot - 
his caſe, was an /ip{@mous .libcl.; . and they 
requeted his majeſty tu orde? bis attorney 
27 70 to prolecute the authors, priaters. 

publiſhers ef Wer Feber dee 

" profe- 
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proſecution accordingly was immediately 
commenced 4 and the ſame perſon happen- 
ing to be both printer and publiſher, he 
was brought to his trial ; but, after a long 
hearing, was acquitted by the jury. 

The commons then proceeded to ſettle 
the ſupply. They granted two millions, 
ninety. thouſand three hundred and nine 
pounds for the ſervice of the current year“; 
one million, three hundred thouſand pounds 
towards diſcharging the national debt; 
three hundred one thouſand and twelve 
pounds. for ſupplying the deficiencies of old 
funds ; fifty-four thouſand, ſeven hundred 
and fiity-one pounds for making good the 
deficiencies of fal year's grants; forty- nine 
thouſand, two hundred and nineteen pounds. 
for defraying extraordinary expences ; and 
one 1 IN and twelve thouſand, one hun- 
dred and forty two pounds for purchaſing 
the charter of the African company; the 
whole amounting nearly to four millions 
ſterling. * EPL 1 | 
Of this ſum three thouſand pounds were 

allotted for making and keeping in repair a 
road leading from Carliſle to Newcaſtle. It 
is is obſervable, that when the labourers be- 
ganto work, they found they had little elſe 
; to 
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to do than to remove the rubbiſh and II up — 


ſome holes; this being the very road, 
| which the Romans, during their refidence 
in Britain, had formed and fortified with a 
ſtrong wall. | {ky * 
To ſuch a high pitch, at this time, had 
the profligancy of the common people arri- 
ved, that it called aloud for ſome legal 
reſtraint and correction. Robberies were 
now become ſo frequent, that the atrociouſ- 
neſs of the crime was, in a great meaſure, 
forgot; nor was any thing more common, 
than to ſee an advertiſement in the news- 
papers, promiſing impunity; and even offer- 
ing a reward, to any one, that would return 
the ftolen goods to the owner. , * 
Theſe enormities were generally aſcribed 
to the extravagance of the populace, who 
appeared to neglect all ſerious employment, 
and to ſpend their whole time and ſubſtance 
in pleaſure and diverfion. Every city, eve- 
ry town, nay almoſt every village, was fur- 
niſhed. with afſemblies of muſic, dancing, 
and gaming and the whole nation ſeemed 
to keep one perpetual holiday, | 
La order to put a flop to this growing 
evil, a bill was prepared and paſſed by the 
commons, for the better preventing of thefts 
and robberies, for regulating places of pub- 
lic entertainment, and for puniſhing ſuch 
as 


is that circuit, were required to 
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as kept diſorflerly houfess The operation 
of Wi, bil extended to London * 
miles round it; and all perſons livigg with; 
ke out 
licences from the juſtices of the peace, be- 
fore they ſhould preſume co open any room 
or place for public dancing, muſic, or ſuch 
other entertainment. It cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that a bill of ſuch a beneficial tendency 

ſhovld meet with any obſtruction in the up- 
per houſe, where it was ara ye" paſſed, 
and ſoon after received the royal aſſent, 
The eftates, which had been forfeited in 
Scotland by the rebellion of 1715, had 
beenexpoſed to public ſale, and generally pur- 
chaſed for the former owners ; by which means 
the ſpirit of diſaffeQion continued to prevail 
in its full vigour, To prevent a return of 
the like danger, a reſolution was now taken 
to veſt in the crown the eſtates, which had 
been forfeited by the late rebellion, and to 
apply the profits of them to purpoſes of na- 
tional utility. | 
A bill accordingly was brought into the 
lower houſe for annexing theſe eſtates to the 
crown unalienably, for making ſatisfation 
to the lawful creditors, for eſtabliſhing a 
method of letting leaſes of the lands, and 
for applying the rents of them towards civil- 
iaing and improving the Highlands of _ E 


: 
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land. By this bill his majeſty was em- 
powered to commit the managhment of theſe 
eſtates to the care of commiſſioners, who 
were to have no ſalaries, but were to ap- 
int Rewards under them, with an allowance 
not exceeding five per cent. of the rental; 
and to grant leaſes for any term, not exceed- 
Ing twenty-one years, upon a reſerved rent 
of not leſs than three fourths of the neat 
annual value, and not to the amount of a- 


| dove twenty pounds a year to any one per- 


ſon. All the leſſees were to take the oaths 
to the government ; to reſide upon and cul- 
*tivate the lands; and not to reſign or let | 
them to any other perſon, nor to pay any 
gratuity whatſoever to any other perſon for 
holding them. e 0 2 
Notwithſtanding the apparent utility of 
this bill, it was vigorouſly oppoſed, though 
only indeed by a few members ; for it was 
carried in the lower houſe by a majority of 
one hundred and thirty-five againſt twenty- 
nine voices, and, in the upper, by a majo- 
nity of eighty againſt twelve. 5 
The multiplicity of funds had long been 
conſidered as a national grievance. The 
"different ſtocks of annuities at three per 
cent. were no fewer than eight, amountin 
in the whole to nine millions one hund 
and thirty-ſeven thouſand eight hundred and 
Ls hag tWenty- 
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twenty-one pounds five ſhillings and one 
penny farthjng principal: thoſe at three 
and a half /per cent. were fix, compoſing a 
ſum of ſeventeen millions ſeven hundred 
and one thouſand three bundred and' twenty 
three pounds eighteen ſhillings and nine 
nce, _ 

In order to remove the perplexity and 
confuſion, which muſt neceſſarily attend ſuch 
a number of funds, Mr. Pelham projefted 
a bill, which was  eafily carried through 
both houſes, for converting the ſeveral an- 


- "nuities into ſo many joint ſtocks, transferable 


at the bank of England, and to be charged 
on the ſinking fund, . 

Tbe knowledge of parliamentary tianſ- 
actions is ſo neceſſary to every member of 


either houſe, that moſt of them were deſi- 


rous of having. copies of the. journals ; but 
few of them were able defray the expence 


of tranſcribing a collection fo large and vo- 


luminous. To remove therefore this pub- 


lic inconvenience, - and to enable all. the 
. members to get copies of the journals at an 


eaſy rate, the commons ordered their jour- 


nals to be printed. . 


= 


The care of the publication was commit- 
ted to Mr. Hardinge, late clerk of the 
houſe ; and five thouſand pounds were, at 
different times. allotted him for the execu- 

Vor. XXXIX. R tion 
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tion of the work. Me was a man of fome 
knowledge and great induſtry ; and, little 
being neceſſary but accuracy and correQ- 
neſs, he diſcharged his truſt with tolerable 
ſucceſs. N 

Oa the twentieth day of March a petition 
was preſented to the commons by the mer- 
chants of London, who alledged, that ſe- 
yeral foreigners had, of late years, been in- 
duced to come over to England, in order to 
obtain private acts of parliament for their 
' naturalization, with a view to gain ſome 
advantages to themſelves in point of trade, 
particularly to avoid the payment of the 
duties of aliens on the goods. and mer- 
chandizes, which they imported from fo- 
yeign parts into this kingdom; and that 
having obtained ſuch acts, they returned 
back to their own country, where they con- 
ſtantly reſided, and conſequently bore no 
part of the public taxes, nor, in any man- 
ner, contributed towards the ſupport of the 
| Kate, or at all anſwered the intention of the 
legiſlature. . They therefore prayed, that 
this abuſe of the favour of parliament might 

be prevented, by refirainiag, for the fu- 
ture, the benefit of naturalization to the 
time, during which foreigners ſhould refide 
within this realm, in ſuch manner and . 
| er 
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der ſuch limitations as to the houſe ſhould 


ar fit. 


The defire of the petitioners appeared ſo 


reaſonable, that the houſe thought proper 
immediately to grant it; and a clauſe ac- 
cordingly to that parpoſe was inſerted in a 
vaturalization bill, which was then depend- 
ing, and has continued ever fince to be 
added to every bill of that nature. 2 
of importance paſſed in the upper houſe 
during this ſeſſion, which, on the twenty-fixth 
day of March, was cloſed by a ſpeech from 
his majeſty, who preſently ſet eut for his 
German dominions, after having appointed 
a regency to govern the kingdom in his 
abſence.* FW: 4600 
The attention of the public was at this 
time engaged by an affair of a very fingular 
nature. Sir Peter Warren, who was ex- 
tremely popular in the nation, having 
pened to drop a hint, that he ſhould not be 
diſpleaſed if he was choſen an alderman of 


London, the inbabitams of Billinſgate ward, 


which happened to be vacant, immediately 
| | R2 The 


. | 
Among the laws paſſed in this ſeflion was an a& 
by which all criminals, convicted of murder, were to 
be executed the day ſucceeding their condemnation, 
and their bodies to be delivered to the ſurgeons to be 
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be lords juſtices were ho ſooner inform» 
ed of this incident, than they gave it as 
their opinion, that his accepting the office 
of alderman muſt be Conſidered as inconſiſ- 
tent wich his duty as' an admiral, and that 
there was no precedent of a knight of the 

bath hawhng ſerved in that ſtation. Sir 
Peter therefore declined the intended hon- 
our ; paid his fine of five hbndred pounds 
to be excuſed from ſerving ; and preſented 
the inhabitants of the ward with two hun- 
dred guineas for the benefit of their poor. 
The inhabitants, however, alike regard- 
Teſs of the opinion of the lords juſtices and 
of Sir Peter's refuſal, ſtill inſifted on his 
ſerving ; and it is hard to ſay, how far they 
might have carried their obftinacy, had not 
Mr. Beckford, one of the richeſt merchants 

n London, declared himſelf a candidate 

and been elected alderman.” ©? 

The foreign tran ſactions of this year were 
neither numerous nor intereſting, A vio- 
leut diſpute had lately ariſen between the 
- Court of Vienna and the elector Palatine, 

who laid claim to a large ſum af money, 


che urrears of his troops during the late war; 
but as that prince's vote was of great con- 
ſequence in the election of a king of the 
Romans, the difference was happily com- 
promiſed by the intervention of his Britannic 
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majeſty, and a treaty concluded between the 
. contending parties, importing, that the in⸗ 
demnigcation of the demands of his electo- 
ral highneſs ſhould be fixed at one million 
two hundred thoufand florins, according tö 
-the Dutch flandard ; of which the-empreſs 
neen ſhould pay five hundred thouſand 
forins, and the king of England and the 
States-General, the remaining ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand, following the proportion ob- 
ſerved in former treaties : that the privilege 
of non-appellando for the dutchy of Deux- 
 Ponts ſhould. be granted to his eleQoral 
| highneſfs, as well as the expectation of Tuc- 
ceeding to the fief of Offonan, after the ex- 
tindion of the male branch of the houſe of 
Bade- Bade: that his eleQoral hiFlmeſs 
Mould concur with the other electors in the 
affair of the election of king of the Ro- 
mans, obſerving ſtill the cuſtoms preſcribed 
by the laws and conſtitutions of the empire: 
- and that he ſhould alſo join with them in 
ſettling the articles of capitulation of the 
king of the Romans, the future emperor, 

A miſunderſtanding had likewiſe happen- 
ed between his 'Britavnic majeſty and the 
King of Pruſſia, concerning their reſpective 
pretenſions to the province of Eaſt-Frieſland, 
Which was at preſent poſſeſſed by the latter 
ws 2 2 | | J 
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of theſe monarchs. The Hanoyerian mini. 


ter at the diet of Ratiſben, delivered a me- 


memorial to that aſſembly, propoſing to te- 
fer the controverſy to the deciſion of the em- 
peror and the Aulic council: but this expe- 


co” was flatly rejected by his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſly. 3 


her cauſe contributed to widen the 
breach. In the year 1735, the emperor, 


Charles the ſixth, firaightened for money, 


had, by the permiſſion of the king of Eng- 
land, with whom he was then upon very 

terms, berrowed from the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain two hundred and fifty thou- 


ſand pounds at fix per cent, for which he. 


mortgaged the filver mines in Sileſia. By 
the ſeventh: article of the treaty of Breſlau, 
which ceded Sileſia to the king of Pruſſia, 
that prince charged himſelf wholly with 


the repayment of what had been lent by 


the Engliſh merchants on the ſecurity of 
the revenues of Sileſia. | | A 

He accordingly continned to pay the 
loan with great punRuality till Michael- 
mas 1752, when all of a ſudden he Rope 
ayment, and cauſed a paper to be pu 
laſhed in juſtification of bis condud. In 
this paper, which was termed an expoſition 
55 e motives of his ſtopping payment, 


| alledged, that eighteen Pruſſian * 
$ bet 


| 
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-and thirty three neutral veſſels, in which 
the Pruffians were concerned, had been un- 
juſtly ſtopt and ſeized by the Engliſh, 

At the ſame time he ordered Michel, his 
miniſter at London, to. preſent a memorial 
to the duke of Newcaſtle, one of the prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, inforcing his de- 
mands in a very peremptory manner. The 
duke laid both the expoſition and memori - 
al before the king, who referred them to 
the conſideration of his advocate, attor- 
ney, and ſolicitor- general. Theſe gen- 
tlemen accordingly made a very ſtrict en- 
' quiry into the matter; and having finiſhed 
their report they delivered it to his ma- 
- fi 1 5 . | . 
This report, which, together with a let- 
ter from the duke of Newcaſtle, was tranſ- 
mitted to the court of Berlin, repreſented, 
that not only the facts, but even the prin- 
ciples, upon which his Pruſſian majeſty had 
proceeded, were falſe and groundleſs : that 
the \ cognizance of captures by ſea could 
enly belong to the courts of that power, 
where the ſeizure was made; and that his 
Prafiian majeſty, therefore, could, with no 
ew of reaſon, and with no conformity to 
the law of nations, arrogate them to the de- 
cifion of his own courts. That, of the 
eighteen ſhips in the firſt Pruſſian lift, ſour, if 

ever 
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1 ever taken, had been reffored by the cap- 
tors themſelves, to the ſatisfattion' of the 
Pruſſians, who had never complained in any 
Britiſh court of juſtice: one had been reſtor- 

ed with full coſts and damages: three had 
been reſtored by ſentence, with freight for 
ſuch goods belonging to the company, as 
were condemned; four had been reſtored 
by ſentence; but the cargoes, or part bf 
them, had been condemned as contraband, 
and were not alledged to be Pruſſian proper» 
_ ty* ve and their cargoes had been reſtored 
by ſentence; but the claimaat ſubjected to 
pay coſts, becauſe; from the ſhip- papers, there 
was ground to have condemnet them, and the 
reſtitution was made merely on the faith of 
evidences afterwards adduced ; one ſhip, the 
laſt of the eighteen, had been reſtored upon 
an appeal; but, from the circumſtances of 
the capture, without coſts» on either ſide. 
That with reg rd to the liſt of thirty three 
neutral ſhips, in whoſe cargoes the ſubjects 
of Pruſſia claimed to have intereſt, two of 
them had never come before a court of juf- 
tice in England ; but, if taken, had been 
reſtored by the captors themſelves, to the en- 
tire ſatis faction of the owners : that in ſix- 
teen of them, the goods, claimed by the 
Pruſſian ſubjects, appeared to have been ac- 
tually reſtored by ſentence to the 3 
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ol the ſhips, in which they were embarked ; 
and, by the cuſtoms of the ſea, the maſter 
3s in place of the proprietor ; that in four- 
teen of the caſes, the Pruſſian property had 
not been verified by the ſhip's papers, or pre» 
Paratory examinations, or the claimants own. 
oath, which he was allowed to make: and 
that the remaining cauſe, with reſpe& to the 
s, Was depending, when the memorial 
and liſt were delivered to the Britiſh ſecretary 
of ſtate, and the goods had ſince been re- 
Rored by ſentence. That, after all, there 
was not even the moſt diftant connection 
between the capture of thoſe ſhips, and the 
© affair of the Sileſia loan, which was alto- 
gether a private tranſaction between the em- 
ror and the creditors: that, had a war 
oke out between the emperor and Great 


ritain, he could not have made 97 722 
0 


upon that Joan ; and that the king of Pruſ- 
fia, having, upon his acquiſition of Silesia 
from the empreſs, ſubſtituted himſelf m the 
emperor's ſtead, could not, with juſtice, 
make repriſals upon that which was a hy 
vate debt, and which, being transferable, 
was become the property of many other 
ſubjects beſides thoſe of Great Britain: and 
finally, that by the contract with the late 
emperor, the whole of the, loan ought to 
have been repaid in the year 17454. 
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that all the complaints, brought by the Prof. 
fians, were founded upon fats, that did not 
happen till 1746. The king of Pruſſia ha- 
ving peruſed this report, was ſo ſenſibly 
firuck by the force of the arguments, that 
he gave up the point with great candour 
and ingenuity. | 3 
The Britiſh parliament meeting on the 
eleventh day of January, his majeſty, in 
| his ſpeech to both houſes, told them, that 
he had found in all his allies the beft diſpo- 
ſition to continue the preſent tranquillity of 
Europe; that he had no ſupplies to aſk, 
but what ſhould be neceſſary for the ordi- 
nary ſervices : that he hoped they would apply 
their moſt ſerious attention to the improve 
ment of commerce and the revenue: and 
that, for his own part, he ſhould always be 
ready to pals any law that ſhould be judged 
requiſite for the reformation of the morals, 
er the preſervation of the quiet of his people. 
Addreſſes of thanks, being preſented by 
both houſes, the commons proceeded to 
ſettle the ſupply, which, ſuch was the œcoo- 
nompy of the miniſtry, amounted this year 
to no more than two millions, one hundred 
thirty-two thouſand, ſeven hundred and ſe- 
i» yy ven 
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ven pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and two 
pence half-penny. | | 
The next affair that came before the com- 
mons was of a very intereſting and impor- 
tant nature, and greatly excited the at- 
tention of the public. This was a bill 
40 permit perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh 
religion to be naturalized by parliament. A- 
.gaink this bill a petition was preſented by 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council of London, who alledged, that 
ſhould the bill paſs into a law, it would tend 
greatly to the diſhonour ofreligion, — 
our excellent conſtitution, and prove highly 
prejudicial to the intereſt and trade of 
this kingdom in general, and the eity of 
London in particular: they therefore pray- - 
ed that the ſcheme might be laid afide, 
This petition was followed by another, of 
a very different nature, from ſome woollen. 
manufactures and others, concerned in ſhip- 
ping, who affirmed, that the bill, if paſſed 
into a law, might encourage many perſons 
of wealth and ſubſtance to remove with their 
effects from foreign parts into this kingdom, 
the greateſt part of which, agreeable to 
the experience of former times, would be 
employed by them in foreign trade and 
commerce, and increaſing the ſhipping, 
and encouraging the exportation of the 
woollen and other manufactures of 4 
| | * 
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+ land; of which the perſons, who profeſſed 
- the Jewiſh religion, had, for many years 
laſt paſt, exported great quantities. 
It. was affirmed by ihe court party, who 
were in general friends to the bill, that it 
Was not a ſcheme for naturalizing the Jewiſh 
nation: but it was anſwered, that'a 
miſlion for them to be naturalized by par - 
liament, amounted, in fact, to the ſame 
thing ; becauſe it was not to be ſuppo- 
ſed, but that great numbers of them would 
readily embrace fo tempting an off r. It 
was further ſaid, that the fem by bein 
naturalized, would acquire a right to pu- 
chaſe land eſtates, and, of conſequence, to 
have advowſons and preſentations to livings 
in their poſſeſſion; a circumſtance, that 
might be attended with the worſt of con- 
ſequences to the eſtabliſhed church: that 
their manner of living was deſtructive to all 
_ hoſpitality and good neighbourhood amongſt 
"Chriſtians : that their hatred to our religion 
might induce them to form combinations, 
which might, in the end, ſubvert” its ſoun- 
-darions : and that, with regard to manu- 
factures, none of the Jews were concerned 
in that branch of buſineſs ; but all of them 
ſubſiſted intirely n their brokerage. 
Notwithſtanding theſe, and many other ob- 
_"JeRtions, the bill was paſſed by ac 
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6 table majority in both houſes, and, at laſts 
received the royal aſſent. 


2 fatal effe&ts of clandeſtine marriages 
been a ſubject of complaint in 

as Every day produced hearings in 
che court of chancery, and appeals to the 
houſe of peers, concerning the validity of 
- thoſe marriages ; on account of the irregu» 

larity'of which the innocent offfpring were, 
ſometimes, cut off from ſucceſſion to eſtates, 
though their parents had been married by 
mutual conſent; 
Mien, too, and women of the moſt in 
famous characters had it in their power, to 
ruin the ſons and daughters of the greateſt 
families in -England, Fr the frequent op- 
portunities of marrying in the Fleet a 
| Other unlicenſed places ; which were ſo nu- 
merous, that marrying was become as much 
a trade as any mechanical profeſſion, Some 
ſhocking inſtances of this kind having _ 
been diſcovered gave occaſion to a bill, whi 
was introduced into the upper houſe, for 
preventing the practice of clandeſtine mar- 
mages; and which, after undergoing ſome 
flight te. was ſent down to the 
; Commons. 


There. it met with a moſt furious and 


dent oppoſition, as well from the miniſ- | 


n as antiminiſterial party: and the con - 
V *. XXXIX. 8 | teſt, 
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teſt, it muſt be owned, on this occaſion, was 
more fair and equal than ever it had been at 
any former period ; as the members were no 
longer a&uated by political motives, but 
merely by their own private ſentiments, 
The chief objeftion urged againſt it, was, 
that it was manifeſtly calculated for engroſſ- 
ing all the wealth of the kingdom among 
the great and rich families ; but this ob- 
jection, however well founded, was thought 
to be ,counter-ballanced by the many evils 
that every day flowed from the contrary 
practice. The bill was ftrenuouſly ſupports 
ed by Mr. Pelham, lord Barrington, the at- 
torney and ſolicitor-general, and many o- 
ther gentlemen of great abilities: it was as 
vigorouſly oppoſed by Mr. Fox, Mr. Nu- 
gent, Mr. Townſend, and ſeveral other 
-members. 

In point of eloquence and argument the 
two parties were pretty equally matched: 
dut the enemies of the bill were ſo ſucceſs- 
ful in their attempts, that, during its pro- 
greſs through the houſe, few of its clauſes 
remained unaltered ; and Mr. Fox, holding 
it up in his hand, as Anthony expoſed the 
murdered body of Czſar, made a kind of 
' parody of Shakeſpear's ſpeech upon that occa- 
ſion. Its friends, however, infiſted, that its 
Principles were ſtill the ſame 3; and at _ 
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after. a long and obſtinate conteſt, it was 


paſſed by a great majority, and in the end 
confirmed by the A's ſanRion.* , 
8 2 555 n 


As this bill is fill in force; has been the ſubjeR of 
much popular elamour ; and may be of uſe, eſpecially 
our. young. readers, we have thought proper to give 


K at length, | 


It ordains, that the banns ſhall be publiſhed in the 
church or chapel where the parties dwell, three Sun- 
days, in the morning, except where morning ſervice 


is not performed, immediately after the ſecond leſſon. 


If the parties live in different places, the banns muſt 
he publiſhed in each; and if in an extraparochial 
place, or where no divine ſervice is uſually celebra- 
ted, then in the pariſh church or chapel adjoining z 
and the marriage muſt be ſolemnized where the banns 
wore publiſhed, | 

The - miniſter is not obliged to publiſh the banns, 
unleſs the parties give in their chriſtian and ſur - 
the places of their abode, and the time they hayg 
dwelt in them, a week before the firſt publication, 
And when the banns have been thus publiſhed, the 
miniſter ſhall not incur ecclefiaftical cenſure for ſo- 
lemnizing. the marriage, although the parties ſhall ap- 
pear to have been under age, and not to have obtained 
the conſent of their parents or guardians, unleſs he 
had previous notice of ſuch diſſent, and then he is 
to declare the banns void, No licenſe ſhall be granted, 
Where one of the parties have not dwelt at leaſt a 
* a ſpecial licenſe by the archbiſhop excepted, 
f marriage ſha l be ſolemnised in any other place 


than a church or a chapel without a ſpecial licenſe, 7 
is @ public chapel without having firſt publiſhed the 
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In the courſe of this ſeſſion. a bill was 
projected by Mr. Potter, ſon to the 175 


banns, or a licenſe obtained of ſome perſons properly 
authorized, the marriage ſhall be void, and the perſon, 
who ſolemnized it, tranſported for ſeven years, if pro- 
ſecuted within three. Y 8 ; 

Marriage by licenſe, when either of the ſaid parties 
are under age, and conſent of parent or guardian ha 
not been obtained, ſhall be void ; provided the party 
under age be not a widow, and the parent refuſing con- 
- ſent be not a widow, married again. When the con- 
ſent of a mother or guardian ſhall be capriciouſly re- 
fuled or the party nen compos mentis, or beyond the 
ſea, the court of chancery may relieve in a ſummary 
way. No ſuit ſhall be had to compel a celebration of 
marriage upon ptetehce of any contract, whether the 
r e of ſuch contract were in the preſent or future 
All marriages to be before two witneſſes, beſides the 
miniſter, and an entry ſhall be made in a book kept 
| For that purpoſe, expreſſing whether it was b 1 the 


or licence, and either of parties under age : 
_ conſent of parent or guardian ſhall alſo be entered, t 
be ſigned by the miniſter, the parties, and the wit- 
„ Falſe entry, licence, or certificates, or deftroy- 
g regiſter books, are felony, in principal or acceflary, 
and to be puniſhed with death, This act is not to 
extend to the royal family, Quakers, or Jews, or to 
affect any marriage in Scotland, or beyond ſea. Nor 
is it neceſſary, in order to ſupport a, marriage by 
banns, to prove the reſidence of the parties, and the 
place where they were publiſhed ; nor, when by b- 


g 
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archbiſhop of Capterbury, for taking and 
regiſtering an annual account of the total 
namber of people, marriages, births, deaths, 
and of poor receiving alms in every pariſh 
and extra-parochial place in Great-Britain. 
In favour of this bill it was urged, that 
it would produce many advantages of 72 
importance, which could no otherwiſe be 
obtained: that it would aſcertain the col- 
lective ſtrength of the nation, and ſhew - 
where the ae were too numerous, 
and where too few : that when the e act 
number of the people ſhould be known, 
and not before, it might certainly be deter- 
mined, whether a general naturalization 
would be advantageous or diſadvantageous 
to the nation : that, by this means; it would 
appear, what number of men might, upon 
a ſudden emergeucy, be levied for the ar- 
my ; and whether we gain or loſe by ſend- 
ing our natives to ſettle colonies 1 plan- 
tations abroad, and furniſhing them with 
troops and artificers for their accommodati- 
on and defence : that, by purſuing this 
meaſure, we ſhould gain a police, or à local 
adminittration of civil government, , upon 
| certain 


cence, to prove that they had refided where the mar- 
riage was celebrated on gath; rior ſhall any evidence 
be re ceived to prove the contrary, | 
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certain and known principles; the want of 
which had been long a repreach to this na: 
2 the diſcouragement of indaſtry, and 

e ſupport of idleneſs ; that the pariſh re: 
iſters, as they were now kept, were very 
feftive ; and were ſo far from anſwerin 
the purpoſes of the intended bill, that they 
did not, in many inſtances, enable the ſut- 
tors in the courts of juſtice to recover their 
right, when no other evidence was wanting: 
and that the poor, netwithſtanding innume- 
rable regulations, were very expenſive and 
— ag although they were fill fre- 

' quently ſuffered to periſh of diſeaſes and 
vaſtineſe, of cold and hunger, and were 

often tregjed with ſeverity and rigour. fl 

In oppoſition to the bill it was alledged, 

that it could not be paſſed into a law with- 
Out exciting a ſpirit of jealouſy and diſcon- 
tent among the people, who had a natural 
averfion to every thing, that looked like an 
imitation of French policy: that the me- 
thod, 1n which the regiſter was propo- 
ſed to be kept, would give the /enc- 
ies of the nation an, opportunity of 
. — g both the ſtrength and the weak- 
neſs of the public: that it would put it in 
the power of apy future wicked miniſter to 
accompliſh with eaſe any ſcheme he thought 
proper for deſtroying the laws and ſibertieg 
of his country : that it would inveſt the 


pariſh 
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pariſh and petty officers of the peace with 
— too extenſive for perſons of their 
character: and that, Salle, its oxecution 
would expoſe the nation annually. to the 
enormous expence of fifty thouſand pounds. 
The bill, however, paſſed in the lower 
houſe, but was rejected in the upper by a 
conſiderable majority. , | 
About this time Sir Hans Sloan, the fa- 
mous . phyſician and naturaliſt, dyipg, his 
collection of curioſities was offered to the 
public for twenty thouſand pounds ; a pro- 

ſal which was readily accepted. he 
abrary of the late earl of Oxford was pur- 
chaſed for half that ſum; and theſe two 
being joined to the Cottonian and' Royal 
libraries, were converted into the Muſzum, 
which is now to be ſeen at Montague- 
houſe, under the direction of its truſtees 
und governouts.“ MF — 


FTbe truſtees are, the n 
the lord high chancellor, or lord keeper ; the lor 
high treaſuter, or firſt lord commiſſioner of the trea- 
ſury ; the lord prefident of the council; the lord 5 wi; 
ſeal ; the lord high admiral, or firſt lord commiſhoner 
f the admiralty; the lord ſteward of his majeſty's 

ouſhold ; the lord chamberlain; the biſhop of Lony 

n the two ſecretaries of tate; the, ſpeal bod 
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_ On the ſeventeenth day of Jane his ma- 
jeſty put an end to the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, 


in which he obſerved, that the ſtate of fo- 


: = 


_ reign affairs had received no material alte- 
ration fince their meeting; and that they 
might depend upon his purſuing the ſame 
principles and ends, which he had then de- 
clared to them: that to preſerve the peace, 
and conſult the real proſperity of his people, 
and, at the ſame time, to aſſert and main- 
tain the honour and juſt rights of his crown 
: N | o 2 | # | and 
hovfe of commons; the chancellor of the erchequer 
the lord chief juſtice of the King's Bench; the maſter 
of the rolls; the lord. chief juſtice of the Common+- 
pleas 5 the attorney-general z the ſolicitor-general 3 
the prefident of the royal . ſociety; and the preſident 
of the college of phyſicians : all of them for the 
time being. To theſe were added, Charles lord Car- 
dagon, Hans Stanley, Eſq; Samuel Burrows, Eſqz | 
Thomas Hart, Eſq; William duke of Portland; and 
Edward earl of Oxford and Mortimer. 4 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 
and the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, have the 
nomination” of all the officers, affiſtants, and ſervants, 
The truſtees, ſoon after, admitted into their number 
Archibald duke of Argyle, Hugh earl of Northum- 
berland, lord Charles Cavendiſh, Hugh lord Willough- 
by of Parham, the honourable Philip York, Eſq; Sir 
George Littleton, bart. William Sloan, EIA; James 
Weſt, Eſq; Nicholas Harding, Eſq; Sir John Evelin, 
bart. Charles Grey, Eſq; William Sotheby, Eſq; Thos 
mas Birch, John Ward, and William Watſon, 
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and kingdoms, were the objects of all his 
meafures : that.he had nothing to defire of 
them, but what, he was perlwaded, they 
wiſhed for themſelves : that he hoped they 
would exert their utmoſt "endeavours, in 
their ſeveral counties, to promote the true 
intereſt and happineſs of his people, to en- 
courage induſtry, to preſerve good order 
and regularity in the tate, and to make his 
ſabje&s ſenſible of the bleſſings they enjoy- _ 
ed ; by which means the quiet and ſecurity 
of his government would be moſt effectually 
eſtabliſhed, 5 


End of the TurxTy-ninty Vorvns. 


